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COURSE OF STUDY FOR MIXED SCHOOLS. 


[Report Read before the State Teachers’ Association, at Geneva, July, 18 for the Committee, by 
W. C. Wuirrorp.} 


Your committee appointed at the last semi-annual session to draft 
a Course of Study for our Mixed Schools, and present it before this 
body, beg leave to report as follows: 

The salient points of this subject are not new to the prominent 
teachers of the state. For eight years their attention has been called, 
by reports and discussions before this association, to the advantages of 
such a course of study. In afew sections of the state, the experiment 
of devising a full curriculum for the district schools of the country, 
and of introducing it into some of these schools taught by intelligent 
teachers, has been partially tried by former county superintendents. 
The results of these investigations and movements warrant your com- 
mittee in recommending the speedy establishment, throughout the 
state, of the course which they herewith present. 

Thus far, three facts have lar<ely influenced the opinions of those 
who have examined the subject: 

First. The education which the average citizen of this country 
needs, should be specifically defined, and the state should provide am- 
ple means for his obtaining it. 

Second. The training imparted by our country schools, in which at 
least three-fourths of our citizens are taught, is undeniably defective. 

Third. The superior work performed by both pupils and teachers 
in the graded schools of our villages and cities, and due chiefly to the 
influence which their complete course of study has exerted upon them, 
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shows by marked contrast the imperative needs of our elementary or 
ungraded schools in the matters of better classification and more thor- 
ough instruction. 

The obstacles in the way of entire success in the adoption of this 
course of study, are apparent to your committee; but in their opinion 
they can be overcome by well-directed and patient endeavor. We 
enumerate the principal ones, that you may consider the magnitude 
of the work before us: (1). The irregular attendance and absenteeism 
of the pupils; (2). The frequent changing of teachers; (3). The short 
terms of many schools; (4). The lack of uniformity of text-books; (5), 
The unbalanced education of the older pupils; (6). The absence of any 
reliable record of the work done by former teachers; (7). The unfitness 
of many district boards to put into operation such radical changes as 
this scheme demands; (8). The indifference of parents to the highest 
success of the public schools, and to the careful education of their 
children in even the common branches of study; (9). And the unwil- 
lingness or inability of many teachers to understand the necessity of 
introducing such a course of study, and to exert themselves properly 
in establishing it in their schools. 

As formidable as are these obstacles, we need not be discouraged in 
this attempt. Most of them have been met and surmounted, the past 
twenty-five years, in our graded school work. They can be efficiently 
and speedily overcome, it is claimed, by the introduction of this ora 
similar course of study. Wherever this plan has been adopted, it has 
tended, in the country districts, to imprrove the attendance of the 
pupils, making it larger and more regular. In providing a system of 
instruction, it will check the constant changes of teachers, and will 
lengthen the terms in many schools, making them in all our elemen- 
tary schools more uniform in this respect. In some places, it has 
aided already in correcting the evils arising from too great a diversity 
of school-books. It will remove the irregular and unbalanced culture, 
limited though it may be,in many pupils from sixteen to twenty years of 
age. A former county superintendent says: “ Arithmetic and spelling 
seem to fill the school horizon to many teachers and school boards.” 
This scheme requires that the pupil’s mind shall be symmetrically 
developed, and that he shall be adequately fitted for practical life, by 
the careful study of all the common branches. It will tend to pre- 
vent, also, the promotion of pupils to higher grades, when not enti- 
tled to such promotion by their attainments in scholarship. It will 
supply a healthful incentive to the pupils to complete their common 
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school studies. Too often the case occurs that they are required to 
study the same parts of the same subjects year after year, until all 
ambition is dead, and no effort is made to advance in knowledge. A 
definite course of study will help the pupils to do more work in a 
given time, as it divides their work into successive steps, and thus 
showing them how much they must accomplish, and how fast they 
are progressing. I[t will decide for each incoming teacher, by the 
records which are kept, what branches each pupil is prepared to take 
up at the opening of the term; and it will guide all teachers in arrang- 
ing the studies for all the pupils in their schools. It will assist each 
county superintendent in ascertaining the precise work which is 
being done in each school, and it will enable him to measure more 
closely and to direct more judiciously the entire work in the county. 
It will educate the people of the school districts, both parents and 
school boards, so that they will demand that the instruction given 
the children shall be more systemmatic and complete. It will induce 
economy in the school work, as it will reduce the number of classes 
usually tanght in our country schools, by establishing a thorough 
classification. 

As preliminary to the specific discussion of this course of study, let 
us, in the next. place, consider the point that the function of the schoo} 
is to supplement the education of the family. Equally with the fam- 
ily, it aims to preserve bodily health; foster morality, as opportuni- 
ties admit; train the pupils to certain virtues which spring out of and 
find application in the social aspect of the school, and which are ab- 
sent from the family; to educate the mind in the acquisition of the 
elementary branches which are required in all conditions of life, in 
the love of knowledge in general, in the manner of acquiring it, and 
to the habits of steady and persistent application. 

It is axiomatic that the proper intellectual culture of the child sup- 
poses the preservation of the child’s health, physically and morally. 
This implies the inquiry concerning food, sleep, physical labor, recre- 
ation, air in the school-room and in the sleeping apartments, heat in 
the school-room, clothing as a protection against the weather and 
against disease, light in the school-room and from lamps at home, and 
the habits of punctuality, kindness, truthfulness, temperateness, and 
care of property. 

COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The branches studied in the Elementary Schools should be as fol- 

lows: 
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1. Reading in the school-room and outside. 

2. Writing, including spelling in all branches, and so much of 
grammar as will insue correct expression of thought. 

3. Geography, indicating the possibilities of the United States in 
reference to commercial relations with the world. 

4. Arithmetic, including business form, and ability to keep ac- 
counts. 

5. History and constitution of the United States. 

6. Ability to express form so as to render thought intelligible. 

7. Discernment and discrimination of sound, cultivating the ear 
and giving power to expression. 

8. Miscellaneous subjects, including Biography, Physics, Zoology, 
Physiology, and Botany — the exercises in which shall not exceed a 
half hour each day. 

In order to secure the attainment of this essential knowledge, some 
specific means are necessary: 

First. The proper orderly presentation of the matter to the mind 
of the learner. 

1. Objective and concrete methods. 

2. Subjective, giving definition and showing its application by ex- 
ample. 

Second. Systematic and harmonious development not only of the 
study, but also of the amount suited to the capacity of the learner. 

The child’s school life can be ranged under three forms, a form be- 
ing a limit of attainment, rather than time spent in acquisition of 
knowledge. 

First Form. This includes ordinarily beginners from six to nine 
years of age, and is confined to the following studies: 

1. Number — 

(1) Intelligent counting up to 100, and the reading and writing of 
such numbers. 

(2) A knowledge of the elementary combinations of the numbers 
represented by the single digits. 

(3) A knowledge of the signification of such simple fractions as are 
represented by a single digit in each term. 

(4) An intelligent, practical knowledge of the table of denominate 
numbers in familiar use. 

2. Reading — 
(1) Train the eye to distinguish and retain the words. 
(2) Teach the pupil to gather the sounds of the letters. 
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(8) So deal with the words that ideas shall be brought up in the 
mind. 

(4) Allow some facts suggested to the pupil’s mind to be mentioned. 

(5) Obtain a mental picture of the object. 

(6) By the manner and spirit of the teacher, as well as by the men- 
tal exercise, make the lesson pleasurable. 

Thus the eye, the ear, and the organs of speech are exercised, and 
we have perception, conception, memory, judgment, imagination, and 
pleasurable emotion, when another method would have produced 
nothing but pain. 

3. Writing — 

(1) Make letters, small and capital, with pencil, and on the black- 
board. 

(2) From copy, make straight line figures. 

4, Geography, oral, on common things which pupils have seen; 
also, on distances and directions. 

(1) Land — hill, wood, and prairie. (2) Water — brook, pond, and 
lake. (3) Soils— gravel, loam, sandy, and clay. Rocks —slate, 
lime, sand, and granite. (5) Trees —kind of wood. (6) Plants— wild 
and tame. (7) Animals—wild and tame. (8) Birds — Wild and 
tame. (9) Color of men. (10) Occupations — the tools and products. 
(11) Houses. 

Second — Mippir Form. Including the ages from ten to twelve 
years. 

1. Number — Processes. What has to be done, and how —snould 
be clear; (1) by correct illustration, and (2) mental practice, so as to 
secure intelligence, accuracy, and rapidity; then educe the rule. Pupils 
should not be required to set forth every step in all their working, 
except when the aim is to show the reason of the rule. Work in 
Decimal and Common Fractions and Compound Numbers. 

2. Reading —3d, and half of 4th Readers. 

Object: (1) Mastery of words. Blackboard to be used in eases of 
difficulty. 

(2) Lay the foundation of distinct and significant reading. 

(3) To form the habit of observing the correct spelling of words. 

Lesson in reading: (1) Giving heed to attention, accurate pronunei- 
ation, distinct enunciation, especially of the consonant elements, mak- 
ing the syllable, as a rule, the unit. Diacritical marks of the letters 
may be learned from some dictionary. 

(2) Subsequently the same piece may be taken up for analysis of 
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thought, and intelligent expression; meaning of important words, al- 
lowing pupils to place them in sentences other than those in the book, 
One or two pupils read the whole lesson. 

(8) Once a week an exercise in writing, on some points suggested by 
the lesson, with list of words with like endings, and words of like 
meaning; or write lesson from dictation. 

3. Writing books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, of any system. 

Paying attention to neatness of book, and form of letters; manage- 
ment of hand and pen; and movement and posture of pupil. 

Drawing — inventive — by straight lines. 

4. Geography. Pupils to learn of that which they have not seen, 
with outline maps, teacher encouraging facts suggesting themselves 
to pupils to be mentioned, so that a mental picture of locality may be 
formed. 

Maps may be used in the following order: 

1. World. 2. North America. 3. Europe. 4. South America, 
5. Asia. 6. Africa. 7. United States. 8. State. 9. County. 10, 
Town. 

Third, Uprrr Form. Including the ages from thirteen to sixteen 
years. 

1. Number — Object. Practical skill, clear insight into proccesses, 
readiness to deal with practical problems, and an exercise in exact 
thinking. 

Work. Arithmetic completed, with review of reasons for opera- 
tions, paying special attention to the latter. 

2. Reading — Half of 4th and higher readers. Object: To read 
with profit as regards rate, emphasis, inflection, emotion, and gesture 
—the teacher giving example, should the pupil fail. Criticism to be 
directed not merely to mechanical faults, but to success in rendering 
the sense. The difficulty most frequent is with selections containing 
composition or words which are unfamiliar. This will be least felt 
when the matter is interesting; much may be done for this work by 
short biographical sketches, or historical statements by the teacher. 

3. Writing — Correspondence and business forms. Keeping ac- 
counts by single entry. 

4. Grammar — With book. Analysis of sentences. Etymology 
and syntax, with copious exercises in faulty construction, giving the 
correct, with reasons. 

5. Geography.— By topic, on the State, United States, and Europe; 
and giving special attention to — 
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(1) Physical Features. (2) Products. (3) Means of communica- 
tion. (4) Commercial centers. 

6. History.— United States. By topics. (1) Colonial period. (2) 
(Confederation period. (8) Constitutional Union. Civil government 
of the United States and Wisconsin, to follow the Colonial History. 

7. Drawing.— Curves and Perspective. 

8, Music.— Rythm, Melody, and Foree. Reading notes, and sing- 
ing in all keys. 

The above course of study implies examinations at three points, viz.: 

(1) From Lower Form to Middle. (2) For entrance to Upper 
Form. (8) At close of the course. The first two examinations may 
be given by the teacher, under the advice of the county superintend- 
ent. The third examination shall be given by such superintendent 
and the school boards at a public place in the town, where shall be 
assembled all the pupils in such town who may desire the examina- 
tion. The examination shall be conducted by said superintendent by 
questions, written or oral; and the pupils shall receive a certificate. 
Thus a point would be gained in favor of a better elementary educa- 
tion, with strong probabilities for future higher culture. 

SUPERVISION. 

Not the least important part of the plan proposed, and one vitally 
essential to the success and usefulness of the whole, is that of super- 
vision. This will naturally divide itself into two features. 

1. That which relates to the teacher. 

2. That which relates to the pupil. 

The former will, of course, devolve largely upon county superin- 
tendents, and will involve careful and repeated explanations of the 
ends to be reached, and the means by which they are to be attained; 
a constant vigilance in overlooking the classifications adopted, and 
a guarding against such inflexible regulations as would defeat the end 
in view and arouse prejudice and opposition. 

The more co-operation in this supervision by local school officers 
and intelligent and interested citizens which is secured, the greater 
will be the ease and efficiency attending the introduction and main- 
tenance of the course of study. 

The supervision which relates to the pupil, must be a joint super- 
vision of teacher, superintendent, and local assistant. It involves 
original classification, promotion from form to form, in whole or in 
part, and the final examination for a certificate of completion of the 
ungraded school curriculum. In the degree in which this is wise, 
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constant, and honest, will it impress the pupil, the patron, and the 
public that the course of study is a means of largely augmenting the 
efficiency of the school, and of eliminating those elements of weakness 
and positive injury of which so much complaint is now made in con- 
nection with ourschools. For the final examinations, local assistants 
will no doubt be found necessary and useful, in creating and main- 
taining public attention and public interest, not only in this particu- 
lar feature, but in all the work of the school. 
RECORDS. 

Closely allied to the work of supervision, in direct and indirect in- 
direct influence for good, is the matter of records. If the matter of 
a course of study is ever successfully introduced into general use in 
the ungraded schools, it will be found that those schools where the 
most full, accurate and systematic records are kept, are the ones where 
the least difficulty has been found in maintaining the system. 

These records must include: 

1. Name, Age, and status or standing of every scholar, at begin- 
ning of term. 

2. Advancement made by each pupil, during term, determined by 
examinations at close of term. 

8. Classification of school, fully showing the condition in which 
such classification is left by teacher. 

4. Such records with regard to attendance, punctuality, scholarship, 
deportment, etc., as may be required by superintendents, state and 
county, and such as experience may determine of value for guidance 
and help in organization and management. 

Respectfully submitted, W. C. Wuitrorp, 
W. H. CHANDLER, 
Rosert GRAHAM, 
W. A. WALKER, 
SAMUEL SHAW, 
Committee. 


STANDARDS OF ADMISSION TO COLLEGE. 


{ [A Paper Read before the State Teacher's Association, at Geneva, July 18, by ALEX. KERR.) 


Prof. Huxley, Goldwin Smith, and other distinguished Englishmen, 
characterize speeches on education as bores. Such generalizations can- 
not frighten us out of having our say upon the subject, especially 
when we know what we are talking about. 

For the last ten years, we, as an association, haye been laboring to 
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secure unity in our educational system. At the session in Milwaukee, 
in 1868, there was a man running about with a resolution, striving 
with great vigor to connect the university and our publie schools. 
At Oshkosh, in 1869, the president’s address, with this end in view, 
recommended the reconstruction of our educational programme. 

It is well for us to hope and labor for the realization of the enthu- 
siast’s dream. There shall be a “ hierarchy of schools;” pupils shall 
pass by natural and easy stages from the primary to the grammar, 
from the grammar to the high school, from the graduating class of 
the high school to the freshmen classes of the colleges and universities. 
The courses of instruction shall be so arranged as to secure unity in 
the lower grades and allow diversity in the higher, for the benefit of 
those whose school training must end before they reach the university 
classes. ‘The university courses shall make room for men and women 
of diverse gifts and tastes. Students in every department shall be en- 
couraged to seek knowledge for its own sake. ‘* The groveling dis- 
sector of monkeys and black beetles” shall follow his handicraft with 
none to snub him; the enthusiast in linguisties shall pursue his inves- 
tigations with the approbation and good will of the man of the seal- 
pel. Science and literature shall learn that antagonism between 
themselves is unnatural, since they are, by nature, friends, and must 
unite to promote intelligence and happiness. 

Many men are busy with tongue and pen in the attempt to make 
this briefly outlined dream of the educationist a reality. 

We have on paper an admirable system of education. Let us hope 
that the near future will see it in actual operation. When this ideal 
system shall bein working order, our topic, “Standards of Admission 
to College,” will be relieved of its perplexities and difficulties. If 
Wisconsin furnished even her quota of the 102 “ preparatory schools” 
named in Gen. Katon’s report, our discussion would be comparatively 
simple and easy. As things now are, the state has no educational sys- 
tem worthy of the name. She has shown a commendable wisdom and 
liberality in caring for the deaf and dumb, the blind, the erring, and 
the insane; but her people, in providing for the intellectual necessities 
of their sane and sound children, have played the part of Barbarians 
and Philistines; they have re-enacted the old farce of saying much and 
doing little. Who can say how many of the young men and women 
of the state who have this year attained the age of twenty-one, have 
missed the chances of making the most of themselves, owing to exces- 
sive parsimony in operating public schools. 
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The increase of numbers in the upper classes of our colleges does 
not correspond to the increase in our population. What wonder that 
the colleges barely hold their ground, when in the mixed and even 
graded schools of Wisconsin, thousands of children are giving the 
whole of that priceless period between the ages of seven and eighteen 
years, to rehearsing the “beggarly elements” of a so-called English ed- 
ucation. The waste of time, the misdirected energy, the marching and 
counter-marching along lines which lead no whither, the quenching 
of enthusiasm, the smothering of intelligence, the crushing out of 
generous ambitions, which are all a part of our vaunted school system, 
are things not pleasant to contemplate. These are not the conditions 
which accompany intellectual salvation, but it would be folly to over- 
look them. They are the natural results of unwise retrenchment in 
an enterprise in which wise liberality is oar only means of safety. The 
courage of the best teachers fails them, their hands are paralyzed in 
the unequal struggle against prejudice and ignorance. Strong men, 
who, under favorable conditions would make teaching a life business, 
are constantly leaving a profession which offers so few rewards and 
emoluments. To use plain language, nobody likes the prospect of 
teaching the youths of his generation in the guise of a tramp, of liv- 
ing for a few years as a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth and of 
being at last turned out like an old horse to die, when the oxygen is 
pumped out of him, when his blood is thin and he seeks a staff to sup- 
port his uneasy steps. 

When the teacher can look forward to a life of honorable and re- 
munerative toil, and to an old age made independent and peaeeful by 
a well earned competence, the profession will be able to command and 
keep the best talent. The way to encourage higher education is to 
control the public schools by the best brain-power which the country 
affords. Mediocrity and dullness presiding at the teacher’s desk are 
effective agents in defeating the most important ends of education. 
One of these ends is the encouragement of talent and genius. Let me 
explain my meaning by citing a sentence or two from Huxley:— 

“The most important object of all educational schemes is to catch 
the exceptional people and turn them to account for the good of soci- 
ety. No man can say where they will crop up; like their opposites, 
the fools and knaves, they appear sometimes in the palace, and some- 
times in the hovel; but the great thing to be aimed at, I was almost 
going to say the most important end of all social arrangements, is to 
keep these glorious sports of nature from being either corrupted by 
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luxury or starved by poverty, and to put them into the position in 
which they can do the work for waich they are specially titted. To 
the lad of genius, the one in a million, [ would make accessible the 
highest and most complete training the country could afford. What- 
ever that might cost, dep:nd upon it the investment would be a good 
one. I weigh my words when I say, that if the nation could purchase 
a potential Watt, or Davy, or Faarday, at the cost ofa hundred thou- 
sand pounds down, he would be dirt cheap at the money.” 

Were the great scientist always as sure of his ground as he was in 
this well considered statement, his conclusions would be less frequently 
questioned. There will never be a lack of people who from their 
original bent, and from their inability or unwillingness to exert them- 
selves must be content to do the world’s drudgery. While our edu- 
cational programme should be arranged with reference to these people 
who will always be in the majority, it should also give scope and op- 
portunity to those who are capable of higher work and eager to en- 
gage init. Exactly here is the most unpardonable defect in the school 
system of Wisconsin. The state makes next to no provision for span- 
ning the gulf between the mixed and graded schools and the colleges. 
In consequence, the university has, as a necessity, its sub-freshman 
class, and each of the colleges maintains, as a condition of existence, 
its preparatory school. The maintenance of these appendages to 
higher institutions tends to weaken both the colleges themselves and 
the few high schools whose graduates pass directly into the college 
classes. There is probably not a college in the state which would not 
gladly delegate to the public schools and academies all preparatory 
instruction. The attendance of preparatory and college students at 
the same institution is undesirable, and can only be justified on the 
plea of necessity. This statement will explain the prominence which 
we give to the need of supplying the missing link. The presence in 
the college or university halls of a large body of sub-freshmen or pre- 
paratory students, all eager to be ranked as freshmen in the shortest 
possible time, offers a temptation to lower the standard of admission. 
It also leads to unfortunate misunderstandings. Many citizens of 
more than average intelligence do not always discriminate between a 
sub-freshman and a college student, do not always consult the cata- 
logue before forming an opinion about the university; and, when a 
candidate for admission to the freshman class is rejected, a thing which 
very frequently happens, and does not return home, but is admitted 
into the sub-freshman class, the citizen who knows the candidate and 
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his deficiences, reasons from insufficient premises that the standard of 
admission is too low, and that very few are rejected. 

From an intimate knowledge of the method of conducting entrance 
examinations at the University, I will, in this connection, state a few 
facts. Candidates for admission to the sub-freshman class are exam- 
ined in reading, spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, civil and descriptive 
geography, physical geography, history of the United States, English 
grammar and sentential analysis. Those who elect the course in 
Ancient Classes are also examined at this stage in elementary algebra 
and plane geometry. 

The sub-freshmen in Ancient Classics have one term in ancient his- 
tory, eight terms of Greek, and nine terms of Latin. 

The sub-freshmen in Modern Classics give nine terms to Latin, three 
to German, two to elementary Alebra, and one term to each of these 
studies: plane geometry, ancient history, physiology and botany. 

The sub-freshmen of the course in General Science give three terms 
to German, two to elementary algebra, and one term to each of these 
four studies: plane geometry, natural philosophy, physiology and 
botany. The foregoing outline of studies will indicate with sufficient 
accuracy, the present standard of admission to the freshmen class of 
the University. The intelligent and impartial advocate of liberal edu- 
cation, will find provided in the first of these three schemes an ample 
preparation for a thorough classical course. And, I believe I have 
never heard a Wisconsin teacher or an educated man in any profes- 
sion seriously advocate adding to the requirements for this course. 
Few would have any tault to find with the terms of admission to col- 
lege standing in the Modern Classical course. They are, however, 
less by one-third of a year’s work than those indicated in the first 
scheme. 

But against the Scientific Course in the University, the wrath of 
adverse criticism is principally directed. The conservative defenders 
of the traditional college training, declare the requirements in the 
course of General Science to be palpably and culpably low. These 
champions of the old college regime think there can be no liberal edu- 
cation provided by a scheme which does not include one or more of 
the ancient classical languages. These languages, they tell us, per- 
vade all literature, art and the sciences, and are more important to the 
scientist than even French and German. By maintaining a cheap 
course of study, which does not require either Greek or Latin, the Uni- 
versity they say, deserves censure. While it is in a position, by means 
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of its commanding influence to exert that power from above which 
night lift the whole educational system of the state to a higher level, it 
absolutely refuses to do this, but, on the other hand repays the munifi- 
cence of the state by leveling down, thus paralyzing the other colleges 
of Wisconsin, which are nobly struggling against poverty and sacri- 
ficing numbers in the heroic effort to raise the standard of scholarships. 
The University, it is claimed, has two-thirds of all its students in the 
Scientific Course, and by offering the inducement of yeneral education, 
obtained with great saving of time, it attracts into this curriculum 
many who would otherwise pursue longer courses of study in the 
smaller colleges. It also cheapens the Bachelor's degree by confering 
an honor for five years’ work which other colleges give for the work 
of six years. The counts of the indictment might be multiplied indeti- 
nitely, but the foregoing may serve as a sample. 

Now, I am not especially in favor of a scientific course as furnishing 
the best means for a ‘general education,” but I am in favor of fair 
play, and on the principle of fair play I am bound to admit that in 
the last quarter of the 19th century, a scientitic course in a State Uni- 
versity is not an unnatural phenomenon. And if it shall be the 
means of sweeping the classics and classical learning, as far as Wis- 
consin is concerned, into the limbo of forgetfulness, why then, so 
much the worse for the classics. But I apprehend there is no imme- 
diate danger of such a disaster. 

A few statistics which I prepared for the State Journal a little be- 
fore the last catalogue of the University was printed, may serve to 
relieve our minds on this point. The paragraph reads substantially 
in this way: 

The best evidence of prosperity and progress in an institution of 
learning is not so much in the actual number of students in attend- 
ance as in the distribution of students in the higher courses of study. 
Tried by this test, the University of Wisconsin may fairly claim to be 
moving forward. Thus the catalogue for the Academic year, 1874-5, 
shows the following distribution of freshmen in several courses: 

Freshman Class — Ancient Classical Course, 11; Modern, 2; Scien- 
tifie Course, 69; total, 82. 

The record for the Fall Term of 1877 gives the following distribu- 
tion of the 

Freshman Class — Ancient Classical Course, 25; Modern, 29; Sci- 
entific Course, 28; total, 82. 

These figures effectually dispose of many random assertions about 
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the comparatively large number of scientific students in the Univers. 
sity. Statements which might have had force in regard to this mat. 
ter in 1874 are pointless in 1878. The question might be raised, why, 
under the new order of things, do we find even twenty-eight out of 
eighty-two freshmen in the much-berated scientific course? Is ithe. 
cause the terms of admission to this course are “ palpably and 
culpably low” or because these young people prefer scientific classical 
studies? A special pleader, eager to make out acase against the Uni- 
versity might seize upon the first alleged cause as the true one, where- 
as, in reality, the second is more likely to be the controling cause. 
The Scientitic course is shaped in accordance with the views of many 
modern thinkers who believe scientific training superior to classical, 
Whether they are right or wrong does not particularly concern us in 
this discussion; they are beyond question sufficiently numerous and 
influential to warrant the state in putting their ideas to the test in 
one of the courses of the University. The folly of granting the 
Bachelor’s degree to the students who complete the scientific course 
is more imaginary, than real. The degree of Bachelor of Arts is one 
thing and its meaning and value are widely understood; the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, given at the completion of a shorter course, is 
another thing, good in its way, although different from the first. 
Owing to the general neglect of the classics, it is the Scientific 
Course which best succeeds in making direct connection with the 
graded schools. Should the requirements for admission be to any 
great extent increased, the connection would be violently severed, and 
the lifting power from above which the University has for years ex- 
erted upon the schools would cease. As already intimated, the num- 
ber of schools whose graduates even with our present standard of ad- 
mission, are able to enter the freshman class is small. We think the 
University has pursued the true policy, which is to increase the re- 
quirements as fast as the public schools are prepared to meet them. 
In each of the three sections of the freshman class there may nat- 
urally be seen mequalities of attainment. It is necessary to take into 
account the student’s ability and industry, as well as real equivalents, 
which enable him to come into line with his class during the first or 
second term of his college course, although’ at the outset he may ap- 
pear at a disadvantage. 
Take for example, two candidates for admission to the freshman 
class — the one from the drill and culture of the high school who 
ranks from 95 to 100 in every branch and who can easily take a fourth 
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or extra branch as allowed by our rules; the other, fresh from the 
farm and common school, who with difficulty attains a standard of 
80 per cent. in some branches and a bare 70 per cent. in others, but 
who is eager fur knowledge and willing to work for it if he can only 
have the opportunity. Here there is evident, very great inequality of 
scholarship; but need I tell you that I have often seen the latter the 
winner to the race, before the commencement is reached. 

I am informed “ that the plan of receiving students without exam- 
nation is not favorably regarded by many of our educated citizens.” 
This plan is new in Wisconsin, and is, of course, liable to be viewed 
with disfavor. When the certified examination papers are forwarded 
by the principal of a Graded School to the the President of the Uni- 
versity, they are carefully inspected by a Commitee of examiners, and 
whenever the papers are not satisfactory, the candidates are examined 
when they present themselves for admission. Besides this, all such 
candidates, whether their papers are satisfactory, or otherwise, have, 
before they are admitted,a supplementary examination in mathe- 
matics. 

In regard to the accredited list of schools whose graduates are ad- 
mitted to the freshman class without examination, our method is 
identical with the one which prevails in Michigan. A few words from 
the latest catalogue of the University of Michigan, with a change of 
names applies to the University of Wisconsin. 

“Tts relation to the public schools of the state, has now become 
even closer and more vital than formerly, since under certain condi- 
tions the graduates of high schools are received into the University 
without examination.” 

“A committee of the Faculty will visit once every year any public 
high School in Michigan, on request of its school board, and report 
itscondition to the Faculty.” 

“Tf the Faculty shall be satisfied from such report that the school 
is taught by competent instructors, and is furnishing a good prepara- 
tion for any one or more of our regular courses, then the graduates 
from such preparatory course or courses will be admitted to the fresh- 
men class of the University without examination, and permitted to 
enter on such under graduate course or courses as the approved pre- 
paratory contemplated.” - 

In accordance with such regulations, graduates from the high 
schools of Madison and Sparta were last year admitted to the fresh- 
man class without examination; and the high schools, of Milwaukee 
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and Beloit, together with Col. MeMynn’s Academy at Racine, have 
recently been placed upon the accredited list. 

Such are some of the means which the University is employing to 
establish vital relations with the high schools of the state. 

They are, indeed, innovations upon established methods, but are 
surely not to be condemned on this account. Their object is to quicken 
intellectual activity, to raise, not lower the standard of admission and 
to increase the material upon which all the colleges of Wisconsin 
may directly draw to sustain life. 

It will be a bad day for Wisconsin if these colleges go down. To 
the friends of higher education, it sometimes seems, in their moments 
of despondency, as the impressive figure of the twentieth century 
would not be the man “ on horseback,” but a second Jeremiah; not a 
prophet this time but alean and hungry professor, pacing the silent 
corridors of his foresaken college and pensively humming to himself: 

“T seem like one who treads alone, 
Some banquet hall deserted. 
Whose lamps are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but me departed.” 


— > - —- 


THE SPELLING REFORM. 


[A Paper Read before the State Teachers’ Association, at Geneva, July 17th, by S. H. Car. 
PENTER. } 

The reformation of the English orthography is no new idea; the 
need of it has been seen for six centuries. As early as the thirteenth 
century a British monk, named Orm, developed a theory of ortho- 
graphy which he illustrated in a pious poem, which he called the 
Ormulum, after his own name. He met the fate of almost all pioneers 
in reform —neglect and failure; but to him will always belong the 
glory of having been the first to see the need of reducing our ortho- 
graphy to a system, and of having attempted a reform. Since his day, 
at different times, others have proposed various minor improvemenis, 
but no systematic efforts to secure a thorough revision have been put 
forth until within the past few years. Most scholars are agreed as to 
the necessity of some action in this direction, but how far such reform 
shall be carried, and by what means it shail be secured, are still un- 
settled questions. We believe that a reform is necessary and possible: 
the united and judicious efforts of scholars will secure it. 

It is worthy of note that the oldest languages, like the English and 
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the French, are the most irregular in their orthography; from which 
we may draw the inference that the irregularities are due to a gradual 
corruption. The introduction of printing effected a marked change 
in the character of written language: from symbols addressed primarily 
to the ear, it became symbols addressed to the eye; and by fixing what 
before was unsettled, it rendered all change difficult. 

Language is spoken before it is written, and written before it is 
printed. A word is first a symbol to the ear, and secondly a sym- 
bol to the eye. An idea is associated with a sound or a series of 
sounds, and then these sounds are associated with a series of letters. 
Whatever may have been the cause of che original association, a word 
is now merely a conventional sign of an idea. Thespoken word sym- 
bolizes the idea; the written word symbolizes the spoken word. Sym- 
bols are of value in proportion as they are exact. As the spoken word 
should exactly represent the idea, so should the written word exactly 
represent the sounds of the spoken word. Language approaches per- 
fection just in proportion as each word denotes one radical idea with 
its derivative meanings, for to denote each shade of meaning by a dis- 
tinct word would require too extensive a vocabulary. Written lan- 
guage approaches perfection just in proportion as each letter denotes 
a radical sound—the range of sounds is sufficiently limited to allow 
this detiniteness. Judged by this standard, the English language is 
far from perfection in its orthography. One character has several 
wholly unrelated sounds; and one sound is denoted by several wholly 
unrelated characters. 

This confusion is not due to any inherent defect in the language, 
but it has grown out of the double origin of our vocabulary. Original 
English, or Anglo-Saxon, had a well-defined system of symbols, and 
was as discriminating in the use of them as the Geiman of to-day. 
Each sound had its letter and each letter its sound. The French lan- 
guage had nearly the same alphabet but the letters did not all denote 
precisely the same sounds as in English. When, in the days of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, English fell under French influence, and after- 
wards, when, under William the Norman. it fell under French domina- 
tion, the French became the language of the nubility, while the English 
remained the speech of the common people. Thus the French alpha- 
bet and the English alphabet were in use together. For more than 
two hundred years French and English subsisted side by side in Eng- 
land — the gentry speaking French and the people speaking English. 
During this period the literary Anglo-Saxon had disappeared (the A. 
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S. chronicle closes, or rather breaks down, in 1154), and only the folk- 
speech, the lingua rustica remained. When the English regained its 
position as the national speech, the language of the common people 
became the literary language, and its inevitable deficiencies were sup- 
plemented from the more polished foreign tongue. It is for this reason 
that we find the language of common life in the Saxon, while ideas 
above the ordinary range of common, uneducated men, are usually 
expressed in French or Latin words. So long as the two languages 
were felt to be distinct, and French words were used as we use 
French words, with an attempted imitation of the foreign pronuncia- 
tion, no confusion was introduced. Knglish words were sounded after 
the English custom, and French words were spoken according to the 
French custom; but as the languages fused into one, the difficulty be- 
came serious. Words were spelled according to the method of either 
language, now giving the letters the Saxon sound, and now the French 
sound. In the midst of this confusion printing fixed our present cha- 
otic orthography. We are compelled not only to learn the general 
power of letters, but their particular power in each separate case, and 
are forced to spell a new word entirely at random, until we have seen 
it in print. This confusion has steadily increased, as the sounds of 
words have changed, while the spelling has remained unaltered. 
There is no reason for the continuance of this disorder. The rem- 
edy is to return to the simplicity and exactness of our original speech, 
modifying our alphabet so as to include the naturalized sounds, The 
English has a more complete and systematic set of sounds than any 
other modern language. It is the only one that has retained the aspi- 
rate ¢ and d, and we believe — although we do not propose to enter 
upon the discussion here —that it is the only speech that has retained 
the old Teutonic pronunciation of the vowels. 
The following is the English consonantal scheme: 
Surd. Sonant. Aspirate. Nasal. Continuous. Trilis. I-Compounds. 


Dental t d th, dh n S, Z ij ti) ch, (di) dj 
‘ { (si) sh, (zi) zj 
Labial, p b fv m w, hw oe  seteowaunens 


Palatal, e¢ g (chghh) ng (i,j)y | Heer 


The consonants being formed by the vocal organs in definite position 
suffer but little change. C in Anglo-Saxon always had the sound of 
k, which sound it should retain; its sound of s is from the French. G 
had two sounds; the hard sonant sound as in go, and a soft, half- 
aspirate sound. In late Saxon, the form of the letter was modified to 
denote the latter sound: this soft sound has nearly disappeared from 
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modern English, but it may be faintly heard in the final sound of the 
word day (A. 8. dey); it also appears in late English as ov, as in tal- 
low (A. 5. talg); the modern soft g is an 7-compound. fH, at the be- 
ginning of a word, had its present sound; at the end it was a guttural, 
like the German ch: in Saxon the guttural h, when followed by an 
inflectional ending, softened into the half-guttural g, represented in 
modern English by gh, which finally dropped, or hardened to g, or was 
brought forward to f:— thus, A. 5, déhter, Eng. daughter, da'ter; A. 
S., burh, Eng., burg, boro’; A.S., hlihhan, Eng., “laugh, laff. The 
Scotch dialect exhibits the same change: thus, Auchinlech is pro- 
nounced Affleck. S at the beginning of a word had its hissing sound, 
at the end usually the 2 sound, as sick, was; but not always, as thus. 
No English word begins with z. A thoroughgoing reform demands 
the restoration of these original sounds. 

The vowels being uttered while the vocal organs are not in contact, 
allow an almost indefinite range. Each vowel-sound passes into an- 
other by insensible gradations, so that there can be no real limit to 
the number of vowel-sounds, although practically we make use of 
only the most easily discriminated. ‘Take, for illustration, any com- 
mon word, as father; the sound of « will be pronounced exactly alike 
by hardly two persons, while there will be a general resemblance. 
The vowel-sounds may be distributed into three groups: 1. With the 
vocal organs open and free — the A-group; 2. With the vocal organs 
partly closed and compressed — the [-group; 3. With the vocal organs 
nearly closed and compressed into a tube —the U-group. These three 
short vowels are the original vowel-sounds. The others are formed 
from them by strengthening or weakening, or by composition. We 
have then: (1) the original series; (2) a series formed ‘by strengthen- 
ing; (3) a series formed by weakening; and (4) a series formed by com- 
bination. The following table will exhibit at one view these four 
series. The original series are given in capital letters; illustrative 
words are added to determine the sounds of the letters in each ease: 


A. fast. 
Weakened. Compounds. Strengthened. 

a, fare [e, there | i=a, pine. a, far. 

a, fat. ai=ae, fute, a, fall. 

[o, nor. [o, soft.] 

0, nol. Ol, voice. 0, note. 
I, pin. 

e, met. ea, learn (eo). &, mete, 

U, put |o, wolf. | 
u, Aut [o, son. | i=in, tune. u, true [00, fool] 


ou, sound (au). 
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Vissi ; : ati ieee ate 4s Bee 

: mply the final form of long 7, as j is of short 7; it is used in 
modern English as the consonantal vowel, in which case it usually 
stands for the Saxon half-aspirate g. 

According to the foregoing table, the character a stands for six dif. 
ferent sounds; e for three; i for two; 0 for six; wu for four; besides the 
dipthongs, ea, o7,0u; in all, twenty-four sounds; but as some of the 
sounds are represented by more than one letter, the number of vowel- 
sounds is only nineteen, thus: 

ia ee ah ee ok ee 

1-Group. I ive sounds of a, as in Jast, fat, fare, far, fall; two 
sounds of 0, as in not, note; the diphthongal sounds a (ae), as in fate; 
. . . . . . . es 
7 (ai), as in pine; o2, as in voice. 
y . . . 

/-Group. — One sound of i, as in pin; two sounds of e, as in imet 
. as . . . : ; ? 
mete; the dipthongal sound of ea. as in learn. 

U-Group. — Three sounds of wu, as i i 
| p- lhree sounds of u, as in put, hut, true; the dipthongal 
sounds, w (iu, eu), as in tune, and ov (au), as in sound. 

Our present alphabet may be made to discriminate these sounds by 
the use of diacritieal marks, thus: 


A-group. a, as in fat. I-group. i, as in pin. 
il, as in fast. ie as in pine. 
il, as in fare. e, as in met. 
7" ae a far. é, as in mete. 
\ as in fall, é (ea) as in learn. 
il, an ta FOtt. U-group. u, as in jut. 
Q-group. oO. as in wot, Ul, as in frue. 
6, as in note, u, as in put. 
[ 6, as in nor. | ii, as in tune. 


6, (oi) as in voice. Ul, as In sound, 


The consonants are well presented in the alphabet published by the 
Spelling Reform Association, except that I prefer the A. 5. characters 
for th and dh. 

The problem presented in the Spelling Reform is chiefly the reduec- 
tion of our chaotic vowel representation to a system. 

The first difficulty that we meet grows out of the fact that our al- 
phabet was adopted before the vowel sounds were as closely discrimi- 
nated as they are at present; the alphabet is inadequate; this difficulty 
must be met by diacritical marks. These marks should be as familiar 
as possible, and yet readily catch the eye; and for convenience in writ- 
ing, they should all be above the letters. We think the vowel-alpha- 
bet adopted by the Spelling Reform Association offends against all 
these rules. The diacritical marks are almost wholly unfamiliar; some 
of them are hardly distinguishable, as, for instance, the four sounds of 
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u; and some of them are made in the letter. In the alphabet proposed 
above, short vowels are represented by the simple letters; long vowels 
by acute-accented letters; dipthongal vowels by double dotted letters; 
intermediate « and wu by grave accented letters; broad a and o by a 
circumflexed letter; and ow by acircumflexed uw; or the dipthongs may 
be written in full as indicated. These marks can easily be learned and 
readily remembered. 

The second difficulty grows out of the disinclination to change, 
which always presents a stubborn obstacle to any radical reform. 
Printers and type-founders have a pecuniary interest at stake; and all 
readers have a natural repugnance to learning anything new. This 
difficulty can be overcome only by wise and persistent effort. Reforms 
often fail through the exorbitant ‘demands of their advocates, and 
sometimes for want of judicious presentation. 

But perhaps the chief ditticulty in the way of the adoption of a re- 
formed orthography lies in the fact that words have passed from being 
symbols to the ear, and have become primarily symbols to the eye. 
We spell by sight, not sound. The words in their new form, while 
sounding precisely the same to the ear, have a wholly unfamiliar look. 
The symbols to the ear should exactly coincide with the symbols to 
the eye; the words as printed should suggest the sounds that are the 
symbols of the idea, but written words have ceased to do more than 
suggest ideas. The aim of a legitimate spelling-reform should be to 
bring the symbols to the eye and to the ear into harmony, so that 
each character will denote but one sound, and each sound will be de- 
noted by but one character. ‘To reach this end, some change will be 
necessary, but the changes should be as few as possible. The new 
should grow out of the old. The familiar has a hold —a sort of right 
of possession — which gives it a great advantage over the strange. 
We must not overlook the fact that printed words have come to rep- 
resent ideas rather than sounds, and that to a certain extent our writ- 
ten and our spoken language have different symbols. Ellis’s phono- 
type or glossic is too complicated to ever come into general use, al- 
though of great value for merely scientific purposes. The alphabet 
adopted by the Spelling Reform Association also errs, as we think, in 
being too unfamiliar, and not easily enough discriminated. The page 
has a wholly unfamiliar look, and meets at the outset this serious dif- 
ficulty. It makes reading easy to the ear, but difficult to the eye. 
The forms suggested in this paper are those already familiar, while 
the diacritical marks are so placed as to catch the eye at once. The 
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printed page will retain, to a great extent, its familiar appearance, and 
the eye will soon become accustomed to the slight changes that are 
made. We thus obviate the difficulty here suggested. 

Another obstacle is met in the conservatism of learning. <A diffi- 
culty once mastered is prized according to the outlay of time and labor 
its mastery has cost us. No matter if it is actually worthless, it has 
cost too much to be thrown away. A vast deal of worthless rubbish 
is thus held by scholars for the good it has done, after it has entirely 
outlived its usefulness. This obstacle must be overcome by the good 
sense of educated men. Any good costs some effort. 

It is also urged that the proposed reform is opposed to the interests 
of philology. This, we think, is a mistake. Philology deals wholly with 
words as symbols of sounds — not as symbols of ideas, and its entire 
province is to trace the laws that govern the mutation of sounds; 
the present sounds of words are a real fact in the science of philology. 
If this be so, it is difficult to see why the proposed reform is not in the 
true interests of philology. Philology will always be the study of the 
few, while reading will always be the need of the many. Even if this 
reform were opposed to the interests of philology, the wants of the 
many should be met rather than the fancies of the few. But no sci- 
ence opposes any other science; this reform must be ‘in the true in- 
terests of Teutonic philology. Every student knows that one of the 
greatest aids to the critical study of English is the phonetic spelling 
of the early writings. Indeed, had the spelling always been as capri- 
cious as it now is, comparisons for the sake of philology would be 
next to impossible. One of the greatest benefits of the philological 
study of English is the discovery of relationship between words that 
has been wholly obscured by our chaotic orthography. It is true that 
the reformed spelling might obscure somewhat the derivation of for- 
eign words, but a language ought not to adapt itself to its foreign ele- 
ments, but compel its foreign elements to conform to its own laws. 

The following ends are sought in this reform: 

1. To drop all silent letters, and write words as they are spoken. 
This rests upon the principle that a word is primarily the symbol of a 
series of sounds, and should indicate the precise sound and nothing 
more, 

2. To represent each simple sound by a simple letter. This rests 
upon the law of definiteness and economy. 

It is believed that the following advantages would be gained by the 
adoption of this reform: 
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1st. Correct pronunciation. There could be no material variation 
in the utterance of a word if each letter denoted but one sound. For 
instance, the digriph ea has, in English, six different sounds, as sounded 
in hear, bear, heart, bread, break, learn. We are thus, like the Chinese, 
compelled to learn words instead of letters. 

9d. Economy of time. The time necessary to learn to read would 
be greatly abridged, and the entire time given to learning how to spell 
certain lists of words would be saved for more important studies. 

3d. Economy of money. ‘To print silent letters costs as much as to 
print sonant letters; they take as much paper and as much binding. 
To afford a basis upon which to estimate the loss occasioned by the 
employment of useless letters and combinations, I counted the 
letters in the defined words upon two pages of Worcester’s quarto 
dictionary, with the following result: On page 850, 125 per cent. 
were silent; on page 1503, 334 per cent. were silent; the average 
would be 23 per cent. It is fair to presume that 20 per cent. of 
the cost of every book is occasioned by our vicious system of spell- 
ing. The reformed orthography would reduce Webster's diction- 
ary from 1700 pages to 1350, and the price from $12 to $9.60. We 
are thus paying a tax upon literature to the extent of 20 per cent. for 
the privilege of spelling words one way and speaking them another. 
How long would the people stand such an imposition upon any other 
necessity, and how long would any reform lack advocates that pro- 
posed to lighten the burden of taxation by twenty per cent.! In these 
days of railroads, it will not do for scholars to lumber along in the 
stage coach of the past generation. 

By way of illustration, we append the following familiar verses: 

SAum ov Lir. 


Tel mé not in moérnful numberz 
Lif iz but an empty drém! 

For Sé sél iz ded Sat slumberz 
And pings dar not hwat Sa sém. 


Lif iz réal; lif is érnest 
And 8é griiv iz not its gdl; 
Dust Sf art, ti dust réturnest 
Waz not spoken ov ¥é sol. 


Not enjément, and not sorrd, 
Iz dr destin’d end or wi, 
But tui act Sat éch ti-morré 
Find us furder San ti-di. 


Art iz long, and tim iz fléting, 
And fir hartz, 86 stfit and briiv, 

Still lik muffeld drumz dr béting 
Fiineral marchez tu é griiv. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE KINDERGARTEN TO THE PUB. 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


[A Paper Read before the State Teachers’ Association, at Geneva, July 17, 1878, by Migs S. A, 
STEWART. ] 


Should the average American teacher be classified upon the basis of 
the Kindergarten question, three classes would include them all. with 
at least a tolerable degree of exhaustiveness: 

First. Those who do not know anything about the question, and 
do not care anything about it. 

Second. Those who know all about it, and consider it the one 
main vital aim in education, and look upon it as the foundation of all 
intellectual growth; as the one only panacea for all the educational 
ills from which our system suffers. They are a generous class, and are 
ready to sacrifice time, money, themselves, in order to build up in the 
minds of the American people an understanding and a just apprecia- 
tion of the great and glorious principles of Froebel. They are enthu- 
siasts, one-idea people, possessed of that faith and courage and enthu- 
siasm which are necessary for pioneers in thought in any direction. 
Those who seek to change the settled thinking of the ages, or wage 
war against the lifeless inertia of a dead past in the intellectual world, 
need to be one-idea people; and it is refreshing, in these days of un- 
settled convictions, to tind a class of people who absolutely believe in 
a principle strongly enough to battle for it. to sacrifice dollars and 
cents for it, to die for it if need be. But this is is a small class, as 
reformers are always in the minority. 

Then there is a third class, the large intermediate class, who have 
caught some glimmerings of the truth from the wilderness of litera- 
ture published upon the subject. They like the name, and are pretty 
sure they should believe in it, if they only knew what it is. But they 
are to-day in a hopeless maze, bewildered by the conflicting accounts 
given of the system by its friends and advocates. No sooner do they 
get some degree of assurance that they have at lust a correct view of 
the “ inside” of the system, as luminously presented by one class of 
advocates, than in steps another class with the astounding intelli- 
gence that the spirit and principles of the great educational reformer, 
Froebel, have not been correctly represented; not intentionally mis- 
represented, of course, but a failure to apprehend the true idea, be- 
cause of the painful limitations placed upon human understanding; 
while still another class remand it entirely into the region of the un- 
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known, the indefinable, the uncommunicable — save to the few — the 
elect, those who through the accident of their birthplace, or by being 
endowed with a keen insight into the spirit of things, are fitted to 
enter instinctively into the spirit and teaching of the great master. 

The word Kindergarten, like the word objective-teaching, stands to 
this last class of inquirers, like the letter x in an algebraic equation, 
for an unknown quantity, which may mean an immense value, or not 
much of anything. 

This lack of agreement among the friends of the Kindergarten 
may be very discouraging to an honest inquirer after truth, but it 
must be remembered that the same difficulty is always met when the 
spiritual teachings of One Great Mind are to be apprehended and set 
forth by a number of followers, or where an abstract truth or princi- 
ple is to be embodied in a concrete form; the mind grasps the physi- 
cal detail, and loses sight of the spiritual aim, hence a variety of views, 
modified more or less by the individuality of the thinker, arises in re- 
gard to the same system. Froebel is not the first or only great mas- 
ter whose teachings have been misunderstood or perverted by his fol- 
lowers. 

It is evident that before showing the relation of the Kindergarten 
to the public school system, it will be necessary to answer (or make 
an attempt, at least.) the much asked question: ‘* What is Kinder- 
gartening?” I shall attempt to answer briefly the question by show- 
ing, first, the aim which is to be accomplished; and, secondly, the 
method by which this aim is secured. I trust that the difficulty of 
presenting so extensive a subject in so brief a period of time, will be 
appreciated; and if I sueceed only in adding darkness to an already 
obscure subject, it will be charitably attributed to the brevity of time. 

Perhaps, I can best illustrate the subject by comparing it with the 
primary school; and I shall take the school as it still exists in the 
greater portion of the country, unmodified by the whole line of phys- 
ical and objective teaching, which does obtain, be it said for our en- 
couragement, in a great number of our schools. 

The school and the Kindergarten have each their alphabet; in the 
school it is twenty-six arbitrary characters, which, combined in vari- 
ous ways, represent ideas. In the Kindergarten, the alphabet is the 
properties of matter, as form, color, weight, dimensions, hardness, 
number, etc. The one is representative, the other real. The one 
deals with signs and symbols of things, the other with the things 
themselves. If carried out purely, the one would lead to the realm 
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of ideas and relations, the other into the activities of life —the arts 
and occupations. 

They both look upon the child as an organism, with a mind to be 
developed according to fixed laws of growth; but the school appeals 
directly to the mind; the Kindergarten, through doing, leads to 
thought. Starting with this alphabet of things, by combining, ar- 
ranging, and recombining these elements, always working under the 
law of the free activity of the child, and under the higher law of 
order, symmetry, and proportion, it seeks to implant in the child’s 
mind those foundation ideas which underlie all knowledge. As the 
artist conveys his ideas not by word alone, but by the form which he 
presents, so the child builds his thought into a tangible form, and 
while doing this under the guise of play, he is gaining possession of 
his own powers, and that deftness of hand manipulation, that keen 
eye perception of form and symmetry, which will ultimately fit him 
for any of the mechanical arts. (Though the useful is not so much an 
aim as the educational.) 

It is the aim of the various games and plays to give him grace of 
movement, to exercise all the physical powers, and to cultivate in the 
child that social nature, which will fit him for life in society; so that 
when the child has completed the three years of Kindergarten work or 
play, from four to seven, he will be in possession of the following ideas 
and powers (if the aim of the Kindergarten is secured): Form—he shall 
be able to recognize and know terms for ball, cylinder, cube, oblong, 
triangles of various kinds, pentagon, hexagon, ete. Lines — straight, 
crooked, curved, slanting, perpendicular, and horizontal. Angles— 
right angles, acute, obtuse, ideas of position and direction. Colors — 
primary and secondary. Properties of matter — hardness, softness, 
weight, elasticity, size, ete. Number—to count and combine single 
numbers; also first ideas of fractions; to know the relation of the 
whole to the part, the part to the whole, or proportion; also a great 
amount of miscellaneous information in regard to animals and plants, 
and the different departments of nature, and the activities of life, given 
in the form of little stories and talks and songs, in connection with 
the building of forms of life, beauty, or knowledge. 

He will, also, be in possession of the following powers: To discrim- 
inate likenesses and differences between things related (law of connec- 
tion of contrasts). To have clear and definite ideas about his work, 
and be able to put those ideas into correct language, distinctly enun- 
ciated; to be polite and courteous to his playmates, and free, respect- 
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ful, and obedient to his superiors. He will be in possession of his 
physical powers, the highest for that age, with eyes to see, and hands 
todo. The good of his nature will be developed and strengthened; 
and the evil, if he has any, will be repressed under the warm and 
genial management of the kindergarten. 

Now, it must be admitted that this is a worthy aim; and that these 
jdeas are fundamental, and must enter as the ground work into any 
scheme of education, and the only mistake that has been made, is in 
assuming that there is only one way of reaching the desired result. 

The method by which a result is to be accomplished, is always more 
interesting, if not more important, than the thing itself. 

The method set forth by Freebel, and advocated with more or less 
success by his followers, was embodied in a series of articles, called 
gifts, twenty in number; in which the above ideas are developed in a 
simple and progressive manner, each step in the course of training is 
a logical sequence of the preceding one, and thie various means of oc- 
cupation are developed one from another, in a natural or ler, beginning 
with the simplest, and concluding with the most difficult, in all the 
varieties of occupations. 

The first six gifts are solids, and are especially adapted to building 
purposes. Sometimes the child builds by the wise dictation of the 
teacher, but oftener free play is given to his own activity, whereby his 
creative and inventive power is cultivated. In dictating an exercise, 
the law of contrast is followed, which is, if an element is placed upon 
the right hand, the same must be placed upon the left hand, ifa change 
is made in the top right hand corner, the same must be made in the 
lower left hand corner, ete. In certain comin itions the law of suec- 
cession may be followed. Working under tiese laws, the result in 
every case is symmetry, harmony, beauty. 

To gain some idea of the endless fertility of the child’s resources to 
represent forms of life, ete., we have only te consider the combinations 
possible with the number of elements in each gift. Taking the third 
and fourth alone, each is susceptible of 40,320 different combinations; 
if we take the 5th and 6th, where the elements are respectively 39 and 
36 separate pieces, the number of combinations is unthinkable, and 
when we still further consider that two or three gifts may be com- 
bined to present diversity of form, we are simply lost in infinity. 

Some of the forms of life which will appear as the result of the 
child’s building, will be chairs of different kinds, tables, sofas, bedsteads, 
bureaus, book cases, houses, churches, fences, gates, wagons, carts, guns , 
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trains of cars, indeed all the forms that have ever appealed to the per 
ceptive power of the child, together with the numberless forms of 
beauty, which his fancy can suggest. 

But it was no part of the philosophy of Froebel to leave the child 
in the concrete; a bridge must be built which would span the chasm 
between this and the abstract; and the first step toward this result js 
taken in the seventh gift, which consists of tablets of different forms: 
Ist. Quadrangular system of tablets. 2d. Right angular equal sides, 
3d. Equilateral. 4th. Obtuse angular. Sth. Right angular unequal 
sides, ete. Here we have two dimensions only, the embodied plane; 
form and outline can be represented, but the third dimension must be 
supplied by the mind of the child. It is one step into the abstract, 
All the geometrical forms, number, and various other ideas can be 
taught here. 

The next step into the abstract is taken in the next two gifts, where 
the materials are sticks and rings, half and whole, or length only, and 
lastly the point, which is presented in perforated card board, in vari- 
ous designs: The points connected form an image of an animal or 
plant, or simple beauty, which delights the child, at the same time it 
cultivates his conceptive power, and the chasm is supposed to be 
bridged when the child is led to represent the forms he has been ere- 
ating out of physical material — by drawing — the 10th gift. 

The other gifts —paper folding, weaving and interturning, piece 
work and modelling, but reiterate in another form, and with other 
materials, the lessons taught in those already mentioned; more inter: 
esting and beautitul forms can be made with the last, however, because 
the finer harmonies of color are introduced, and the material to work 
with is more delicate and pliable. This gives a finer cultivation of 
muscular sense, and a keener discrimination of minute differences, and 
hence, better fits a child for those arts and occupations, where great 
delicacy is required. We might say, if we look at it from the practi- 
cal standpoint alone, that the first six gifts fit more especially for the 
mechanical or industrial arts, and the last fourteen, for the fine arts. 
The former minister more to the useful, the latter to the ornamental. 

It is only the most simple exercises of the latter gifts that can be 
undertaken with very young children, or even with children of the 
latest Kindergarten age; most of them have to be left for what is called 
the “connecting classes; indeed the more complex exercises of all the 
gifts have to be left until a later age. 

Now, admitting that the Kindergarten is useful and important, and 
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ig based upon sound principles of education, should it, in its pure type, 
be introduced into the: public school system? It is not enough to 
prove that a thing is useful and important, but it has to be proven 
that is more useful and more important than anything else that can 
be done in the same time; and the question for us to consider is, 
whether the same or higher results cannot be secured without the lav- 
ish expenditure of the time, means, energy, demanded by this method; 
or at least results better suited to the condition of the schools, and 
more in harmony with the theory of the public school system. 

We have to discuss the question, of course, in the light of existing 
circumstances, and even were we under more favoring conditions, a 
little nearer the millenium, it might still be a question, whether we 
had found the very best way of occupying three years of school life. 
Considering the short school life of the great mass of the American 
children, it becomes a question of imperative necessity. that no more 
time be taken to fix those fundamental ideas, gained in the Kinder- 
garten than is absolutely necessary. Many serious objections can be 
urged against making the Kindergarten a part of the public school 
system. 

I shall not stop to discuss the question of expense. The taxpayer's 
objection, that is obvious to every one. 

There is an instinctive belief in every intelligent mind, that the 
line ought to be drawn somewhere between the family and the school 
education; that if the state takes care of the education of its citizens 
between the ages of six and twenty, it is doing all that can reas- 
onably be expected of it; and that something should be left to private 
enterprise. Now while the Kindergarten is not designed to supersede 
the education of the family, indeed such a result was deprecated by 
Froebel and his followers more than by anyone else, yet the inevitable 
tendency is to place the duties and responsibilities of one class in so- 
ciety in the hands of another. 

The mother is the natural teacher of the child, at least through 
Kindergarten age; and it was Frobel’s idea that the Kindergarten 
should be a school for mothers where they should be taught to train 
little children. But whatever the theory, the tendency is in the oppo- 
site direction. Wedo not find mothers, as a rule, eagerly seeking 
knowledge from the Kindergarten, so that they may ultimately dis- 
pense with the aid of the teacher, but the tendency is rather, to look 
upon the Kindergarten as a nursery,and convenient place to send the 
children while the mothers devote themselves to more congenial pur- 
suits, 
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The school has already encroached too much upon the domain of the 
family; if the family and not the state is to be the unit of civilization 
in the future. Under the old Greek system of government where the 
child was looked upon only as a future citizen of the state, there was 
wisdom in taking him, at birth, and training him for that purpose (but 
even here he was left with the mother until seven years of age); but 
under our own government where a high degree of civilization must 
come, if at all, through the purity and strength of family life, anything 
which interferes with its rights and duties must be deprecated as an 
evil. ; 

When the mother cannot fulfill her duties either through poverty, 
a great number of children, overwork, or general incompetence, it may 
be a question, if that would not be a wiser state interference, in the 
end, to give such aid as would reach the children through the mother, 
rather than by putting another agency in her place. At most, the 
Kindergarten proposes to take the children out of their own surround- 
ings, only three or four hours a day, and when those surroundings are 
utterly vicious and bad. That has to be a wonderful faith in the de. 
vine art of teaching, which can believe that this short time in the 
Kindergarten can counteract the whole current of the child’s life. 

The claim which is made, that in those two or three years of its 
life, if not in the Kindergarten, the child may contract habits taking 
years to eradicate, is utterly unphilosophical and unsound. — If it were 
admitted, which is nearer the truth, that much that goes to determine 
the character and future condition of the child, has its influence long 
before Kindergarten age, and hence it the state should take measurers 
for improving the condition and enlightening the understanding 
of fathers and mother, it would be a wiser step than relieving them of 
responsibity in the matter of education. When families are in com- 
fortable or efluent circumstances, there is still less justification in the 
state assuming their legitimate;work, for usually their surroundings 
are such as to give incidentally the child his first lessons in the phys- 
ical properties of matter, knowledge of activies of life, common things, 
use of language, etc., more forcibly and better than the Kindergarten, 
because more naturally; for however many cant phrases we may 
use about free activity, unrestrained joyousness, or natural develop- 
ment, education even in the Kindergarten is a process of restraint. If 
it is not, it does not amount to anything. 

Intelligent mothers and nurses are what is demanded for children 
under six years of age; and if the state can succeed in the work it has 
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already undertaken, that is of training intelligent motherhood, the 
question of Kindergarten will take care of itself. 

In the Kindergarten everything depends upon the teacher, and the 
difficulty of getting teachers who will understand and appreciate the 
true aim, becomes something formidable. The great amount of mater- 
ial in the hands of the incompetent only serves as so much enquiry for 
lifeless, aimless, mechanical work; it is even worse than the schoo] in 
such hands, for there not so much is undertaken, and the text-book 
counteracts some of the evils; atleast there are not so many facilities 
for making stupidity visible. 

The kindergartner should be a person of broad and generous cul- 
ture, with a talent for music and drawing. gentle and patient, thor- 
oughly embrued with the spirit and principles of the Great Master, 
with a keen insight into child nature, and a profound sympathy with 
all their child-thinking, their joys and griefs; she should be full of 
vigor and energy, and of sound judgment, with a genius for self sacri- 
fice, ready to meet uncomplainingly the exacting demands of child- 
nature. Such teachers are rare. 

The state might and should add to its normal! school course instrue- 
tion in kindergarten methods, as professional education of the teacher 
means complete understanding of the whole range of the Art of 
Teaching; then the number of teachers would be sufficient to supply 
private and family demands; and would make success depend, where 
it ought to, upon the merit of the teaching, and not upon legal en- 
actment. 

But the law of Wisconsin admits children into the publie schools 
at the age of four years, and we have them by hundreds in all our city 
schools; so there is not much use in heaping up objections, or stopping 
to philosophize about the matter: either the law must be changed, or 
measures must be taken for educating children of that age according 
to an enlightened understanding of the needs of child nature. It is 
little less than barbarous to receive large numbers, and pack them in 
the stifling air of the schoolroom, and shut them up to the abstract 
methods of the advanced schools, a practice which does prevail even 
in our enlightened age. There is a crying need of reform in this 
direction, and we have now to consider how the spirit and methods of 
the kindergarten may be used to bring about more rational instruction 
in the primary schools. 

The claim has been made and urged with great earnestness by the 
professional kindergartner, that half measures are worse than none at 
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all. It is with profound modesty, but with equal earnestness, that [ 
beg leave to differ with him upon this point; and I want to urge that 
we have not the kindergarten added to the public school, but the 
primary school modified by many of the exercises and games of the 
kindergarten, but above all, that we have the spirit and philosophy of 
education advocated, not alone by Froebel, but by the whole line of 
innovators who led the revolt against the abstract mysticism of the 
middle ages. 

This, it seems to me, is not only desirable but practicable. It will 
be an easy matter to arrange a series of simple progressive lessons, 
based upon the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 13th, 15th, and 18th gifts, 
which shall run parallel with the other work of the primary school, 
and which, if carried out by teachers who understand the art of mind 
development, will secure, if not the entire aim of the kindergarten, at 
least the legitimate aim of the publie school. 

Indeed, much of this kind of systematic work has been done already, 
and we have to-day occular demonstration that the system is not only 
practical, but extremely useful. Hven this change will increase the 
schools somewhat, but no more than is justified by the imperative 
need of reform in this direction. A larger number of school rooms, 
with an increase of teaching force, will be the main source of expense, 
No more than fifty children can be placed in a room large enough 
to seat them comfortably, and give an open space sufficient for plays 
and games, but this is demanded for any kind of primary school ina 
civilized age. 

There will not need to be any material change in the seating of the 
rooms —each child’s desk can be its table to work upon, and alsoa 
receptacle for its material when not at work, as teaching the child to 
take care of and put away his work in order, is not the least part of 
his education. 

The exorbitant expense at which the kindergarten material has 
hitherto been held, is entirely unnecessary and unealled for; and I 
ean think of no reason why it has been placed at such value, unless 
it be to keep it away from the common people.'or add to the wealth of 
some provident speculators. Hach child could furnish his own mate- 
rial as he does his text-book, if the burden of expense proves too 
heavy for the city fathers or the country districts to endure. 

Of course, it is not necessary to stop here and urge the advantages 
of such a plan. They are too apparent to need expression. But one 
only will be noticed because of its paromount importance, and 
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that is, the value of this kind of work as a basis of language culture. 
In a large number of schools of the state, and in most of the schools 
in our cities, the children come from families where a foreign language 
js spoken, and the English language is the language of the school. 
The hinderance this fact is to the progress of the pupils in their school 
work can only be appreciated by those who have had experience in 
the matter. Now because the kindergarten exercises appeal directly 
to the child’s senses, and give him something real and tangible to 
talk about, and furnish variety of occupations enough to give him 
an extensive vocabulary, they are the very best means possible for 
teaching him the language. It is cruelty to require a child to put an 
abstract thought into an unknown language, and the practice should 
be remanded to a barbarous past. 

A full discussion of the method by which this modified course of 
primary work should be carried out, must be left for further diseus- 
sion. But I want to urge here the active co-operation of all the 
teachers throughout the state in bringing about this much needed 
reform in educating /ittle children. 





METRIC MEASUREMENT. 
[A Paper Read before the State Teacher's Association, at Geneva, July 19, 1878, by S. 8S. 
Rock woop. } 

Not to treat an assigned theme in a perfunctory manner is a sort of 
negative achievement not altogether unworthy of a respectable ambi- 
tion. If I succeed, you who listen, may felicitate yourselves, and I 
will rejoice at having escaped being simply tolerable. 

If I were sure the members of this association had read, or would 
read, the article * Metric Reform,” in the Popular Science Monthly tor 
May, I would content myself with simply “ offering it in evidence,” as 
it were. I would not ask to have it read by the clerk even, but 
simply entered on the record “as part of my remarks;” or 1 would 
imitate that irreverent and short-hand Yankee who pasted a copy of 
his prayer on his head-board, and every night merely referred to it 
as a sufficient statement of his sentiments; but I am aware that no 
such vicarious labor will be accepted on this occasion, and therefore I 
proceed to immolate myself on the altar of this Moloch of reforms. 

There is no doubt that a universal and uniform system of weighing 
and measuring is a great desideratum, and that the ideal system must 
apply to time and angles, as well as to extension, capacity and weight; 
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but the radix of the decimal system forever prevents such perfection 
The fatal defect lies in the fact that ten is incapable of satisfactory 
division. The base that would provide unquestionably for all possible 
needs of measurement is twelve. If the French Academy had pro. 
posed the duodecimal scale at the time it devised the “ Metric System,” 
it would have attained theoretical perfection at a single stroke, but 
that would have been at the cost of five hundred years of delay. 

Given a single unit of value of any kind whatever, and then the 
duodecimal multiples and submultiples of it, and an ideal simplicity 
and perfection are.at hand. The marvel of the decimal system does 
not lie in the radix, but in the fact that the scale is uniform. 

The conception of a uniform scale of units to which significant fig- 
ures can be applied at will, is the greatest intellectual marvel of the 
ages, and the use of the radix ten is a mere accident. I believe it js 
Max Miiller who says the man who invented the cipher ought to have 
a monument, and that is simply because he first saw the utility of a 
uniform scale, fixed values for digits and their application to the vari 
ous orders of units. 

But it lies beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the revolution 
of our arithmetic, as well as of our metrology, and so I come direetly 
to the case in hand, “The Metric System” as it is, and not as it 
might be. 

Its history and character are familiar to you all, and the doings of 
the * American Metric Bureau” and of various learned societies, in 
pushing the introduction and use of the system, must be assumed as 
not altogether unfamiliar. The article already referred to shows that 
the governments of nearly all the enlightened nations of the world 
have adopted it, and that the English speaking nations are the most 
important exceptions, but even they have made it legal, which is cer- 
tainly something. 

Said a bucolic genius once to emphasize a bit of cross-roads philoso- 
phy: “A man as is forty years old, genrally speakin’, knows more as 
a man as is twenty years old,” and that statement adapted to my 
present needs would be: ‘A man as is forty years old, generally 
speakin’, don’t enthuse as readily as a man as is twenty years old.” 

The ugliest thing a red-hot enthusiast meets in this world is a cold- 
blooded, hard-headed, pachydermatous, practial man of facts. A 
first-class enthusiast, however, when he finds the facts against him, 
has one invariable answer, which he delivers in the lofty and oracular 
manner of a final authority, “So much the worse for the facts.” But 
facts don’t lie, even though figures and enthusiasts do — sometimes. 
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In looking up this subject, I have stumbled upon a few facts bear- 
ing upon some one of the various aspects of the reform, which have 
not been aired as thoroughly as some others, and in the interest of a 
safe progress I purpose to discuss them. 

The first important fact is, that while the system has made fair pro- 
gress among the scholars and goverments, it has achieved next to 
nothing among the masses. In France, if anywhere, we should look 
for success, but the facts are that the system was provisionally estab- 
lished in 1793, was made obligatory in 1840, and in 1870 “ it was found 
impossible to procure its general adoption by the people. * * If 
they adopted new weights, they gave them the names of the old 
weights. * * So that three systems are now more or less in use, 
the original poids de mare, the decmial system, and the metrical pound 
with its divisions.” Such is the testimony of Wood & Bache’s 
“United States Dispensatory.” 

The Anglo-Saxon clings tenaciously to established customs. He is 
eminently a conservative man, and moves forward into new and un- 
tried paths very reluctantly. He was four hundred years behind the 
Latin races in adopting the Arabic notation, and adopted his present 
units of weight and measure a trifle over sixty years ago. He knew 
very well what the Frank was doing across the channel. Whether 
there was only coincidence, instead of consequence, relating the birth 
of the new system of measurement with the revolution of ’89, he never 
tried nor cared to satisfy himself. He knew that antiquity had lost 
its sacred and conservative meaning in the mind of the modernized 
Gaul, and so he chose the best of the many units of weight and meas- 
ure already familiarized in his own mind, and solemnly established 
them for future use. 

Now if the Frank refuses to use the new system, after forty years of 
compulsion added to fifty more of permission, I submit that the pros- 
pect of the Englishman’s exclusive use of it, he having only enjoyed 
as yet about fifteen years of permission, is rather discouraging, to say 
the least. ‘“ Ah! but England is not America, and we do things dif- 
ferently here,” says my friend, the enthusiast. Wait a moment; let 
us look up the facts a little. 

Three years before John Bull flouted the Frenchman and his “ new- 
fangled” metrology, John Quincy Adams, as Secretary of State, made 
a report to the House in which he said, ‘‘ Uniformity of weights and 
measures, permanent, universal, uniformity, adapted to the nature of 
things, to the physical organization and the moral improvement of 
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man, would be a blessing of such transcendent magnitude, that if 
there existed upon earth a combination of power and will adequate to 
accomplish the result by the energy of a single act, the being who 
should exercise it would be among the greatest benefactors of the hu 
man race.” And afterwards, in the same report, he praised the metric 
system in the most glowing rhetoric he could command, and pro. 
nounced it the greatest invention of human ingenuity since that of 
printing, but he reported against its adoption, because the time had 
not then arrived, and virtually prophesied that it would come into use 
with the millennium. Thus was the question so befogged by a single 
man that it passed out of sight for half a century, while at various 
times under various pressures Uncle Sam has copied John Bull's im- 
perial standards and distributed them among the states, winding up 
with the official copy of the imperial yurd, obtained in 1856 by the 
American minister in London. Mr. Adams, however, recommended a 
little diplomacy concerning the matter which has only lately been at- 
tended to, and the final outcome of it is still problematical. 

About the only difference between the two peoples is that we have 
had only about twelve year’s permission to use the system, while the 
English have enjoyed the boon some three years longer. 

In looking up this matter still farther, I find that Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Italy are the only countries, besides France, that 
have the metric system unalloyed in name or substance, and the testi- 
mony, so far as it goes, is at best only negative in regard to its actual 
use among the people. The records do not say that any old weights 
and measures continue in use in these three countries, neither do they 
say more than is said of the condition in France; and there we have 
already seen what the real status is, and I think we are warranted in 
assuming that at best they have not materially beaten her. 

What, then, is the real condition of this grand system? Why, 
simply this: The scholars and statesmen of the world, with their cul- 
tivated minds and scientific tastes, with their philosophic and philan- 
thropic predilections, have embraced it from the first; and that the 
masses of producers, exchangers and consumers, are no where yet able 
and willing to adopt and use it. 

It may now be worth while to inquire somewhat into the causes of 
these tolerably obvious conditions. The two grand obstacles are the 
change of unit and change of name, and if it be true that “ new words 
are harder than new things,” the latter is the more important of the 
two. However, I am inclined to esteem each more difficult than it 
has yet been regarded. 
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The thing demanded here is that a whole generation shall burden 
itself with the mighty labor of laying aside all its accustomed stand- 
ards of comparison, and of familiarizing itself with new and strange 
ones, in order that posterity may have a year the advantage of us. 

Scholars and statesmen, to be worthily such, must be philanthropic, 
and consequently they are willing at once to make to make the sacri- 
fice; but the masses of mankind care as little for posterity as one can 
well imagine, and therefore demand “cash in hand” instead of “an 
annuity in reversion.” Moreover, the sacrifice on the part of the 
trained minds is far less than that of the undisciplined, and when you 
add the difference arising from constant use on the part of the me- 
chanic and tradesmen, you get a truer appreciation of the magnitude 
of the demand made upon the masses. 

In France, where the new units were faithfully accepted, the new 
names were rejected. 

Says the “ Popular Science” article, ‘it were easier for the learned 
to acquire a nomenclature founded on Hottentot and Sanskrit, dressed 
off in Kamtchatkan forms, than for the unlearned to acquire one in 
Latin and Greek, with French forms; since the learned have some fa- 
miliarity in dealing with new languages to start with. The metric 
words are ferw nature to all people, and will not domesticate. To the 
common people they are simply outlandish, and neither have the ac- 
cert of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man.” 

As to the new units: A plain, practical man will ask, “* What is 
there about the .2809 ft. which are added to the yard to make the me- 
ter, that makes all this trouble justifiable?” and I don’t see just how 
to answer him, except to say “Go ’way! Don’t bother me with such 
foolish conundrums.” When another of these impertinent fellows 
asks “ What's the matter with the pound?” and a Kilogramatic-fold- 
ing-lap-jointed-meter replies, “ which pound?” and gets as an answer, 
“Why, Frenchy, the old sixteen ouncer, of course, that has measured 
more products already than France will produce forever,” it occurs to 
me that a change of unit while trade goes on, is as difficult as a change 
of base while the battle lasts. 

This is not saying, take notice, that it can’t be done. That we shall 
sometime have this whole brood of decimal units domesticated among 
us, I firmly believe; that we shall ever learn to mouth their names 
ore rotundo, I just as firmly doubt. 

[ quote again: ‘Plain, ignorant people are to be reached; chil- 
dren, servants, the dullest plodders, are all to use whatever names \.. 
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adopt. We do well to be humble. The lofty, high-sounding names 
heretofore proposed have gained no currency; they have been ‘stifled 
by general neglect.’ ” 

There is another matter of very great importance in this connec. 
tion, and that is, the observed tendency of mankind to use a few units 
in each table, giving them strong, independent names. 

At first thought this might seem to have been the result of accj- 
dent in the growth of measures. It is known that the chief units in 
the varying scales were arbitrary and the subordinate ones derived, 
and the argument seems good that nothing of the kind could take 
place if a table were “ made to order” and forced into use in its com- 
pleteness. But nothing is really more fallacious than such reasoning, 
and our own Federal Currency table furnishes proof. 

It provides for five units, “ was made to order” and given to the 
people who put it to use, when three of the five units disappeared 
from bank and market, and dollars and cents rule over tongues and 
fortunes. 

The scale is decimal, and for the practical use of coins, the cent and 
dollar would not do at all. We have dimes and half-dimes, two and 
three-cent pieces, half-dollars, quarter-dollars, and twenty-cent pieces, 
and the double-eagle, eagle, half-eagle, quarter-eagle, showing how the 
practical wants of life demand binary divisions, even though we have 
the boasted decimal units. The man for the hour now, is he who can 
utilize this hint and lay violent hands upon this hydra for the benefit 
of mankind. 

What is needed now is, that some competent authority shall thor- 
oughly investigate the doings of the common people with the system 
in those countries where it has been longest in use; shall find out just 
what practical use does with the units. what it does with the names; 
which ure the units that bear the burden of business, and what actual 
multiples and submultiples are used in the different countries; and 
then wisely, upon such true data, forecast as well as possible, what 
units will appear in records, and what other multiples and submulti- 
ples of them will necessarily find their way into the hands of the 
people. The scholars and statesmen, in this matter as in all others 
for the public good, must go into partnership with the masses as well 
as with each other. 

Is there no significance in the size of a “ Winchester bushel” ora 
“Stark Mills Seamless” bag? Ask the first farmer you meet if any 
sized basket differing much from the ordinary “bushel basket” will 
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answer this purpose as well, and you all know what he will say. Ask 
him why, and he will reply promptly: “ Because it holds what a 
common man can carry conveniently of a majority of all the products 
of the farm.” Then ask about the bag, and he will say: “The shape, 
and being tied up, enable the same man to carry about twice as much.” 
A race of giants and one of pigmies, therefore, would not use the 
same units, and the present mass of laborers can handle openly about 
sixty pounds, and in a confined form, about one hundred and twenty 
pounds. 

How does the proposed system stand this test? 

A myriagram is a trifle over twenty-two pounds, and a quintal, a 
little over two hundred and twenty pounds, neither of them availa- 
ble, and binary divisions of the latter fall short respectively ten and 
five pounds, of the bag and basket, and these discrepan~ies, you will 
observe, are in the interests of laziness and delay. I do not say that 
these are insuperable difficulties, but that they are real difficulties, 
and will certainly insist upon being attended to. 

The various products of the earth will undoubtedly be put up and 
handled in packages of convenient size and weight, and a system of 
weights and measures that proposes the grand ideal of universality 


_will do well to take immediate notice of this fact. 


Finally, in submitting the question to the Association for discus- 
sion, I quote from the article first mentioned the features of the neces- 
sary modifications of the Metric System to adapt it to recognized 
human conditions: 

“1. The entire abandonment of the present elaborate and ingen- 
icus system of nomenclature, and of any attempt at universality in 
the words employed to designate the units of the system. 

“9. The expression of each unit by each nation in its own vernac- 
ular tongue — the units themselves being the same everywhere — but 
the expression in language adapted to the familiar tongue of each 
people. 

“3. A common notation as the means of universality, instead of a 
common system of names, the units and their written expression 
being thus universally the same, while the spoken expression con- 
forms to familiar national usages. 

“4, The words selected to express the several units to be sugges- 
tive of easy standards of comparison with familiar objects. 

“5. The notation to be suggestive to the eye, as the nomenclature 
now in use is to the learned ear, but not to the unlearned. 
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“6. The number of denominations to be reduced in conformity with 
an observed tendency among men to use numbers instead; oral ex- 
pression to be simplified; and a suitable system of notation to be 
used. 

“7, The transition to the new system to involve the least practica- 
ble loss of familiarity, either with objects or names.” 

Now, the question which the Association should lay hold of and 
thoroughly discuss, it seems to me, is this: What can we do collect- 
ively here now, and individually hereafter otherwhere, to remove the 
difficulties and hasten the successful introduction of a practical mod- 
fication of the grand Metric system? 








OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
NEW DISTRICTS, DISTRICT MEETINGS, ETC. 

Q. An order for a joint district has been filed, signed by a majority 
of the supervisors of the two towns, but only one board really ever 
met; what is to be done —1s the new district a legal one? 

A. The order is really illegal; but if allowed to stand, and the dis- 
trict keeps in existence two years unchallenged, it becomes legalized. 
If an appeal is taken, however, the order being shown to be illegal, 
would be set aside. Until this is done, it is prima facie good. 

Q. We were recently organized as a new district. Can we not hold 
our first annual meeting a month before the time, so as to raise money 
to build? 

A. You can hold no annual meeting, except at the legal time. If 
you very much need to raise money at once, have a special meeting 
(section 21), and vote your money and have it assessed and collected, 
as provided in section 64. 

Q. We did not hold our annual meeting July 8, as we should; now 
a meeting is called for August 26; will it be legal? 

A. If called as an annual meeting, it is void. If properly called, as 
a special meeting, you can raise money, etc., but not elect officers. 

Q. When a district is dissolved, can the officers do any further busi- 
ness, pay debts, ete. ? 

A. No; their power at once ceases. The supervisors pay the debts, 
and dispose of all the property of the extinguished district. 
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DISTRICT REPORTS. 


Q. A new town was set off, but has so far failed to organize. How 
can I report the school district? 

A. You can make no report, if there is no town clerk to report to, 
but there may be one between this and the last day for getting in a 
report. 

Q. Is a district to be reported that is only just organized? 

A. Yes; let all the facts be repoited that can be. It is a district, 
although a young one. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Q. When a text-book adoption for three years has run out, is it any 
longer binding upon anybody ? 

A. The board may then change any of the books, if thought best, 
but so long as the board takes no action, no one else has any right to 
make any change. 

Q. Can the district nullify the action of the board in adopting text- 
books, if it does not like it? 

A. It cannot. If the board adopts legally, the adoption holds. 

(). Must all the scholars necessarily use the books adopted by the 
board ? 

A. This is the expectation, the same as that they will use the ser- 
vices of the teacher whom the board hires. 

Q. Is not this rather arbitrary ? 

A. There must be a rule about it, and uniformity. The board can 
adopt no books not sanctioned by the state superintendent. 

Q. Can the district raise money to buy books, at annual meeting? 

A. The district can first authorize the board to buy. The board 
having bought some books, will present the account, and the district 
can allow it, and raise money to pay it. 

Q. Is the legislative committee to adopt a uniform series for the 
state ? 

A. The committee is merely to report its views on the general 
subject. 

FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Q. Are the pupils in free high schools to be enumerated, and draw 
money ? 

A. Yes; they do not cease to be school children by going to such a 
school. 

Q. How many departments must a free high school have? 

A. It is likely to have but one, unless very large, so as to need to 
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be divided. It is usually the highest department merely of the public 
schools of the place, following a prescribed course, and expecting sume 
aid from the state. 

Q. Having voted money enough to run all the schools for a year, 
including the high school, must we, if we establish and run the school 
as a ‘free high school,” raise an additional and separate amount ? 

A. No; it is only necessary that there be appropriated and expended 
what is requisite, in addition to the amounts ‘“ required by law to be 
expended for common school purposes.” 

Q. Can a high school altogether in the country be aided ? 

A. Of course it can, if it is duly formed and comes up to the mini- 
mum standard. The original and express object of the high school 
measure was to encourage the formation of such schools in the rural 
towns, where none exist; but the result has been, with a few excep- 
tions, that existing schools have come forward and got the money, 
By all means establish a country high school in your town, if you can, 

Q. What are the necessary steps? 

A. First get the town to vote to establish the school, then let the 
school boards of the town meet and choose a high school board, and 
then follow the law and directions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. Can the chairman make and second motions, and make speeches, 
like other persons at the meeting? 

A. The duty of the chairman is to attend strictly to his own proper 
business. He has a right to vote, on every question, but if he wants 
to make a motion, or to support or oppose one, he should call some 
one else to the chair. 

Q. If the annual meeting adjourns indefinitely, leaving business un- 
done, is the board to do it afterwards? 

A. The board cannot doanything that the district neglected, except 
as prescribed by law. It can and must raise money for five months’ 
school, if the district fails to, up to the third Monday in November; 
it is also to determine the things named in section 19, subsection 
twelfth, if the district does not determine them at the annual meeting. 
Otherwise business not done at annual meeting may be done at special 
meeting, except the election of officers. 

Q. Can the rest of the board hire the treasurer to teach? The 
county superintendent says it is lawful, and a prominent lawyer says 
it is not. 
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A. It is not a proper thing todo. Ifthe board hires him, he can- 
not enforce the contract. If allowed to go on and teach school, and 
render services, he can recover for them. 

Q. The president of our town board of directors has left. What is 
to be done? 

A. First the executive committee would fill the vacancy in the 
office of one of the subdistrict clerks which would exist (see sec. 13). 
The vice president would naturally act as president until another was 
elected. 

Q. Can the school census be taken before as well as after the 31st 
day of August? 

A. It is material only to ascertain and report correctly the number 
of children of school age, resident in the district on that day. If 
necessary, a part of the work may be done in advance. 

Q. We have raised $400 to build, but can’t build now; may we not 
loan out the money, and get interest, till we can raise enough? 

A. The law gives a district no power to do this. Had you better 
not borrow some money of the state, and build? Then you get the 
benefit of what you have raised at once. 

Q. Is a refusal by a teacher to make term reports to the county 
superintendent, as required, a sufficient reason for refusing to renew 
the teacher's certificate? 

A. In a general way, it is the duty of a teacher, by law, to report 
as required (sec. 45). A wanton and persistent refusal to discharge a 
known duty is inconsistent with the proper character of a teacher of 
youth. A superintendent must judge whether the refusal is of such 
a nature as justify extreme action. 

Q. Is it proper for a superintendent to examine a near relative, and 
grant a certificate, when it is illegal for a justice of the peace to try a 
cause in which a near relative is a party? 

A. There being but the one examiner in the county authorized to 
issue the certificate, the incongruity must be allowed. It would be 
well enough, if any intimation of possible favoritism was given, to 
have some other competent person test the candidate, and report. 





Speak as you mean, do as you profess, and perform what you 
promise. 


They aae never alone that are accompanied with noble thoughts. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

The Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion was held in the Opera House, at Geneva Lake, commencing Tuesday evening, 
July 16, 1878. 

The Association was called to order by the president, James MacAlister, of 
Milwaukee, and in the absence of A. Earthman, the secretary, Albert Salisbury 
was chosen secretary pro tem. 

Hon. J. B. Cassoday, of Janesville, was introduced and gave a lecture before 
the Association; subject, “ Educated Statesmanship.” 

WEDNESDAY MornIna, July 17. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Pres. A. L. Chapin, of Beloit College. 
A. A. Miller, of Waukesha, was elected secretary for the session. Messrs. T. F, 
Frawley, W. J. Brier, and E. Dewey, were appointed a committee on the enroll- 
ment of members, the chairman to serve as railway clerk. 

President MacAlister deferred the reading of his address, on “ The Relations of 
Education to some Scientific Problems,” and instead thereof, discussed the pres. 
ent condition and prospects of the educational interests of the state. 

He commenced by laying down two propositions which he regarded as de. 
manding the most careful consideration at the hands of educators: (1) The fact 
that man is the product of evolution. This was true of man taken individually, 
as well as when regarded socially, and the great need of the time was, that this 
law — for such it must be regarded — should be recognized in all education and 
its work codrdinated to the successive stages in the development of his nature. 
(2) That our education should be made more practical. He did not sympathize 
with the foolish demand, now so rife, that all common education should be re- 
duced to the learning cf the three Rs. That was not in the direction of practical 
reform. What he insisted upon was that the schooling of children should be 
specially adapted to suit them for the actual work of life. This would require 
the discarding of some branches now considered as essential, and the introduc- 
tion of others that did not enjoy that confidence of the public to which they were 
justly entitled. He mentioned, under the first class, Algebra, and under the 
second, Free-Hand Drawing and Music. 

Mr. MacAlister then classified the educational institutions of the state under 
the four heads of (1) Common Schools, (2) Secondary or High Schools, (8) Nor- 
mal Schools, and (4) Colleges and Universities. Each of these was passed rapidly 
in review and the reforms needed to render them more efficient and satisfactory 
were indicated in a comprehensive way. 


Mr. A. F. North, of Pewaukee, presented a paper on “The Just Limitations 
and conditions of the Control and Support of Education by the State.” 

A discussion of the paper ensued. 

Mr. Cornwall, of Albion, said that when a lad can_read, write, and cipher, the 
state has nothing more to do with his education. Beyond that, education is pri- 
vate property; is not opposed to higher schools, thinks there is too much expense 
connected with higher school system. One man gets more salary than it costs 
to run a successful academy. It costs more to grease the axle of the Normal 
School Board than to run a good school. : 

Mr. Emery thought the high schools were under the supervision of the state. 
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Pres. Chapin said that the actual cost of a collegiate education is above the 
reach of nine-tenths of the youth of the state —relief must be had. This is what 
is meant by endowments. Private endowments have relieved the denominational 
schools. He sees no impropriety in allowing the state to help public education. 
But should it be free? Europe has hit the spot better. Small endowments and 
shall fees, as a matter of poiitical economy; he objects to taxing all for the ben- 
efit of afew. He declares his entire dissent, based on thirty years’ experience 
and observation, to any antagonism between the University and private colleges. 
He wants the work well and thoroughly done in both. He believes in the prin- 
ciple of competition. Let each stand on its own merit. Is more jealous of that 
influence which sends our young men out to New England for an education. He 
believes we can do the work here as well. Graduates will compare favorably. 
Can graduate at a college here and travel a year in Europe for what it costs at 
Yale or Harvard. He does not think public support should yet be withdrawn. 

Prof. Rockwood — The habit of using the formulas used for centuries for foreign 
lands are used in criticising home government and its works; our government 
is another and different thing from those. The government is the people, acting 
in a certain manner for themselves. It is not a paternal abstraction acting on 
the people, but the people themselves. This destroys the reasoning of the first half 
of the paper, and the twenty educated at public expense are deemed an equiva- 
lent, by the people, to the one thousand who cannot graduate. 

Prof. Kerv — Is the only representative of the University faculty present. He is 
proud that he is a graduate of Beloit. As a university man he says live and let 
live. God speed to all. It takes brain power to run a farm. He hopes that his 
son, after his Greek and Latin, will try to get honor in agriculture. 

Prof. Wood — A fallacy is that an education is private property. An educated 
man gives back to the state more than he receives. It deprives no one of any- 
thing, nor is it generally profitable in dollars and cents to its possessor; but if 
the state receives the advantages of inventions and progress, the state should pay 
it back to the poor and needy student. 

Supt Whitford —Deems the paper of Mr. North more a criticism on certain 
institutions than as an exponent of any great principle. The state does exercise 
supervision, and a careful one, too. In his statement in regard to extraordinary 
expenditures of university funds, his figures do not represent the facts. Part is 
expended in buildings and in other general uses. What the state and the United 
States furnish, are endowments given for these special objects. 

The present policy in regard to tuition, is not a policy established, but an ex- 
periment. An attack on our higher education is a dangerous experiment, because 
the argument would destroy our common sciools. 

Prof. North — The state does not examine the high schools. The county super- 
intendent looks at them; the state superintendent cannot examine them. Col- 
leges have received endowments from voluntary effort, from a sense of duty. But 
the states will weaken this feeling by assuming this duty. 

The question is, What should the people authorize the state todo? We are 
not inimical to higher education; but we ought not to pay tor these advantages. 
The reward should not be measured by dollars and cents. 

Pres. Chapin moved that a committee, consisting of Messrs. Chandler and 
Salisbury, be appointed, to make arrangements for a trip on the lake, in the after- 
noon. Carried. 

Sup’t. Shaw read the paper of Prof. Carpenter on “ Spelling Reform.” 

A discussion followed. 


Prof. H. D. Maxon heartily endorsed the paper. He will speak for the Reform 
Association. ‘There is need of harmony, if action is necessary. The Association 
has been under charge of the best philological scholars of the land. Their work 
cannot be changed tor light cause. Let each sacrifice some pet notion for the 
good of all. He has taken interest in this work of returm in spelling, and hopes 
it will meet with the support of all. 

A. O. Wright — It is not necessary to discuss need of reform. He speaks only 
to those who believe in reform. Our alphabet is the same as that used by many 
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other countries. We should, therefore, make our reform on a basis of no change 
in the alphabet, but that the spelling of the language should be reduced, to few 
rules not necessarily phonetic. Let us make the reform as easy as possible. Had 
we no alpuabet; were our alphabet used by no other nation, we could organize 
on a better basis. 

Prof. Rockwood then read a memorial of the Philological Asssociation, to con. 
gress, in behalf of spelling reform, asking a commission to examine into the 
question and determine what can be done in the United States to bring about the 
reform. 

Pres. Albee, member of the State Text-Book Commission, was calle? on. 

He said this part of the work had fallen to Senator G. H Paul, but he could 
speak as a teacher. If the facts alleged are true, no more important question can 
come before us. Thinks the task of putting in all these diacritical marks in our 
manuscripts, would be a great task. We could learn the new characters of a new 
alphabet much easier than we could learn and make all these marks. He pre. 
ferred a new alphabet. 

The committee on excursion reported that they had arranged for a trip around 
the lake, in the afternoon, on the steamer Lucius Newberry. Report adopted, 

Adjourned. 

Tuurspay Mornine, July 18, 

The Association was valled to order by the president. 

The “ History of the Association,” by Prof. Albert Salisbury, was accepted, to be 
furnished to paying members free of cost, and to other persons at an expense of 
ten cents per copy. 

Mr. Reynolds moved that a committee of five be named to take charge of the 
Exhibitory Department next year — also, a committee on Nomination of Offiers. 

Mr. Salisbury moved that committees be appointed of three each, on Finance, 
Honorary Members, and Resolutions. Carried. 

Mr. Twining moved that a committee on Organization be named. Withdrawn, 

Moved that the courtesies of the floor be extended to such strangers present as 
chose to exercise the pr.vilege. Carried. 

Moved that the election of president take place immediately before the close 
of this session. Carried. 

Mr. Cummings, of Sparta, read a paper on “ School Discipline.” 

Miss 8. A. Stewart read a paper on * The Relations of the Kindergarten to the 
Public School.” 

A discussion followed the reading of this paper. 

Mr. Reynolds said the paper was so excellent that we can not afford to spoil 
the effect by discussion. He moved the paper of Miss Stewart be requested for 
publication in the JouURNAL OF Epucation. Carried. j 

Mr. Cornwall thinks our schools are a pyramid on its apex, $400 for the prim- 
ary teacher with 100 pupils, and $1,800 for a principal with 30 pupils. 

Mr. North — Had been to Milwaukee to see the Kindergarten work, The reg- 
ular teacher was absent, and was replaced by a substitute trom the Normal. The 
conditions were favorable to see how the system would work in ordinary schools, 
He thinks this school was an asylum for the fashionably neglected children, the 
children of the over-worked. The results would not be equal to those wrought 
out by the mother having the proper feelings and right training. ‘The mother 
can do the work better. Nor was it fitted for country schools, but a modified 
form might be introduced in primary departments of city schools. , 

Mr. Richardson would emphasize some points in the paper of Miss Stewart. 
The system is based on principles, common to all educational methods. The 
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system can be divested of many of its defects, and its form preserved in spirit, 
and adapted to common schoul work —from the first ten gifts of Froebel a sys- 
tem may be made to bridge from the concrete to the abstract. This work can be 
done better at heme, but can we, therefore, leave it out of our school? We have 
to take the childrea as they come, with or without preparation. We must carry 
cut the philosophy of education in every step. Again, if the system is intro- 
duced, it will be costly. But, modified, it can be brought within the means 
of all. 

Mr. Schilling, of Delavan—The mother cannot do all this work. The state ought 
to do something to help the mother keep these children out of the street. It is 
cheaper to do this tha : to pay $40,000 a year to the Reform School. Parents have 
to send children to school too early. What shall the teacher do with them ? 

Mr. MacAlister stated the fees at a private Kindergarten, in the most favorable 
part of Milwaukee, to be $80 per year, Even at these advantages,.the school lacks 
adequate support. 

W. H. Chandler, wishes to say, as a representative of a department of state edu- 
cation, that no department of the educational work is more sensitive to the opin- 
ion of this Association than Normal School work. The Board have not yet 
determined to go into Kindergarten work, nor will they, till there is more unaa.- 
imity in its favor. The Normal Schools derive their support from lands in the 
sparsely settled and remote parts of the state. But for these parts of the state 
Kindergarten is unfitted by confession of its friends. There is but one point 
where such a section could be attached to Normal School work, with any hope 
of success. Any delay on the part of the Board tu adopt this experiment would 
be the result of judgment and not of disrespect to the opinion of this body. 

Mr. Albee — Water will not rise above its source. Primary and common schools 
can not work "1p material to teach and manage common schools. They must 
have a higher education. That is, the culture of higher ideals. Graduates of 
colleges and high schools are often failures in primary work. They have not 
been at the source of that kind of work. The school drill for teachers should 
bring the pupil teacher down into close contact with child-nature. Not that he 
may be a Kindergarten teacher, but that he may be brought to a feeling of brother- 
hood with children. These teachers must be taught fatherhood and motherhood. 
Cannot the state do something to secure this help, to bring these young teachers 
closer to their work? The mechanics of our system would hardly need change. 

Miss Stewart — There is always difticulty in moving large bodies. Of this we 
do not complain. But we do complain that the Board have not made this sub- 
ject an ultimate object. They have not prepared for it. There will be but little 
additional expense. This will be but bringing the Normal School down a little 
nearer the Primary School. Every graduate should be able to reach down to 
every child and raise it up through all grades. 

There is no doubt but the funds spent on reform schools would be better spent 
on good primary work. Yet in human nature we cannot expect that reform 
sehvols should be entirely superseded. 

Mr. Brosius being absent, the paper on “ Physical Education ” was omitted. 

Prof. Searing being absent, his paper on “ Administrative Reform in Public 
Education” was deferred. 

Prof. Kerr read a paper on “ Standards of Admission to College.” 

A discussion followed. 

Mr. Shaw — The two years in the classical sub-freshman represents our High 
School course of three or four years. The two courses are not on a par as to time 
and study. Less work is required in the general science course. ‘The grammar 
school student can go into the scientific sub-freshman. This is an unjust dis. 
crimination between the classical and scientific course. On the other hand we 
teachers are apt tu talk up what we can teach and decry what we cannot. Not 
all of us had opportunity to master the clasics in the early times of our state. 
We should be careful to regard the good of the pupils, not our convenience. 

Mr. Reynolds — Is glad to hear the plea for classical education by Mr. Shaw. 
One fallacy west of the Hudson is, thatnumbers make a schovi. But this fallacy 
is weakening. We begin to see that culture makes the school. I am an inflexi- 
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ble friend of the classical course. I am also a friend to the University. I haye 
heard that the examinations for admission to college are not equal to those of the 
principals of High Schools. The High Schools will answer ihe demands of the 
examination required. Higher standard can be secured by higher demands, if it 
can be done in no other way, This examination is a supervision of our school 
work. The standard of education in High Schools, in New England, has been 
elevated just as Harvard and Yale have revised their standard of admission. 

Sup’t Whitford does not think our High School law in its object and scope 
has been correctly understood. It is not primarily to fit for college, but for the 
practical pursuits of life. As an illustration, in our Institute work the total 
number in attendance was over 4,600, and nearly 2,100 were prepared in our High 
Schools for teaching. 

Mr. Cornwall opposed higher education by the state. 

Mr. Albee asks Mr. Kerr, Do the faculties lay greater stress on those bré 

’ yg anches 
which are not to be followed in college, than on Greek, Latin, ete.?> Mr. Kerr 
stated that more students are conditioned on Grammar and History, than in all 
other branches, Those subjects are supposed to be mastered before they come 
to college. On the others they still have time to make up. 

Mr. Kerr — You cannot judge of the character of a college by its entrance ex. 
amination. Itis hard to get into some colleges but easy staying there. Uni- 
versity takes a middle course, students are apt to be dropped during the first 
year. The one year’s scientific course is severe. More persons break down in 
that year than in any other year’s course. 

The following committees were then appointed: 

Exhibitory Department — R. W. Burton, Alex. Kerr, M. T. Park, W. H. Rich. 
ardson, W. A. Walker. 

Honorary Members — J. Q. Emery, W. H. Chandler, 8. S. Rockwood. 

Resolutions — J. B. Thayer, A. F. North, W. H. Beach. 

Nomination of Officers —A. J. Hutton, W. A. Walker, D. H Flett. 

Finance — F. W. Isham, J. H. Cummings, C. E. Spinney. 

Moved and carried to take an informal ballot for President, and Alex. Kerr 
and C. A. Hutchins appointed tellers. 

Mr. Reynolds nominated Mr. A. O. Wright, and Mr. Frawley nominated Hon. 
W. H. Chandler; whereupon 114 ballots were cast, of which 100 were for W. H. 
Chandler, ets 

On motion, this was declared formal, and Mr. Chandler was declared elected. 

An invitation was received from the Principal of the Lake Geneva Seminary, 
to attend an evening entertainment at Oakwood Grounds. The President was 
instructed to express the thanks of the Association for the invitation and to in- 
form the Principal that the invitation would be accepted. 

It was voted that the Association finish the programme this afternoon. 

Adjourned. 


Tuurspay AFTERNOON. 

On motion, the rules were suspended and Pres. W. D. Parker was elected per- 
manant Railway Manager for the Association. 

The report on “Course of Study for Mixed Schools” was read by Hon. W.C. 
Whitford, the other members of the committee being W. H. Chandler, R. Gra- 
ham, W. A. Walker, and Samuel Shaw. 

Voted to adopt and publish the report. 

A paper on the “ Metric System was read by S. 8. Rockwood, and one on the 
“Signal Service,” prepared by Sergt. S. W. Rhode, of Milwaukee, was read by 
Mr. Richardson. 
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Mr. MacAlister said the Signal Service had its inception in the brain of that 
modest man, Dr. I. A. Lapham, of Milwaukee. The application of it to com- 
mercial and humane purposes is due to Hon. Halbert E. Paine, late member of 
congress from Wisconsin. 


Short reports on the condition of education in the state followed. 


Mr. Wood, of Oshkosh. — School matters seem to be going on well. An attempt 
had been made to throw out the classical and higher branches. This could not 
pedone. The people will support the High School. 

Mr. Roby, of La Crosse.— There has been some agitation on the High School 

uestion. But they are now putting up a High School building at a cost of 
$23,000, including site. Are attempting a system of special promotions, in con- 
nection with promotion at annual examination. Attendance of ninety-six per 
cent. Two hundred and twenty-six cases of tardiness, one hundred seventeen 
less than last year. Enrolled, 2,200. 

Mr. Beach, of Beloit. — Are slowly increasing the range of studies. Expect to 
have a class of girls studying Greek next term. 

Mr. Kinney, of Dariington.— Interest is high and growing. The value of the 
school house is greater than that of all the churches. The common schools in 
the neighborhood are better than often represented, generally, but there are some 
evils in hiring teachers. A dollar a month will sometimes decide the choice, in- 
stead of merit. 

Miss Clapp, of St. Croix Co.—Our schools are doing good. We have three 
points: ist. Visiting schools. 2d. Interesting the people in the work. 3d. Edu- 
cation of teachers. 

Mr. Harvey, of Sheboygan.— High School consists of young pupils. The best 
work must be done in the lowest rooms. There are over 3,000 of school age, but 
only 1,120 in public schools; many are in church schools. Large portion are 
German and the work is largely in Language. 

Mr. Reynolds, of New Lisbon.—lIs not going so far from the sources of inspira- 
tion. He has been in the state twelve years. Has been well used. He is natu- 
rally pugnacious, but is determined to let all alone who would lethim alone. He 
has acted on the principle that all the good of the schools must emanate from the 
teachers themselves. Boards are not apt to strike out on a new line of policy. 
We are not aware of the great influence at our command. When we look at the 
great progress of education during the years of his stay,-it is marvelous. He 
hopes the Association will go on in its work. He was with.them in spirit. Min- 
nesota is another state but not another people. All are one great people. Has 
been in the field twenty-six years. Has an ardent hope to Serve four years more. 
He wants to serve thirty years in the service of the public Schools. 

The report of the committee on Nominations was presented and adopted, and 
the following persons were declared elected to the offices named: 

Vice Presidents — Rev. A. O. Wright, J. H. Cummings, and Miss Betsy M. 
Clapp ‘ 

Secretary — A. A. Miller. 

Treasurer — T. F. Frawley. 

Poard of Councilors—Jas. MacAlister, G.S. Albee, D. McGregor, W. A. Walker, 
and H.C. Howland. 

The following persons were elected honorary members: Hon. J. B. Cassoda 

gs] J y> 
Rev. Geo. T. Ladd, ©. E. Buell, Esq., Dr. G. E. Catlin, Prof. W. J. Warner, A. F. 
North, E. H. Sprague, Sergt. S. W. Rhode, Prof. Piper, Sterling, Illinois; Prof. 
H. Freeman, Rockford; Jas. Hanan, Chicago; Prof. Bridges, Elgin, and Prof. 
B. L. Dodge. 

It was voted that Mr. Cummings, Rev. Mr. Ladd, and Sergt. Rhode be requested 
to furnish copies of their respective papers for publication in the JourNAL oF 
EDUCATION. 


4—Vot. VIII.— 9 
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On motion, the remaining copies of the History of the Association were placed 
in the custody of the treasurer for sale and distribution. 

The Executive Committee were instructed to publish the minutes and papers 
of this session in the JouRNAL OF Epucation, paying therefor such sum as may 
be agreed upon. 

Mr. MacAlister extended an invitation, in behalf of Dr. Hoy, President of the 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences and Arts, for the members of the Association to 
attend the annual meeting of the Academy, to be held in Milwaukee the present 
month. 

The Finance Committee reported the treasurer’s account correct, and the report 
was adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions made the following report, which was adopted: 

Your Committee on Resolutions beg leave to report as follows: 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
are due-— | 

1. To Dr. G. E. Catlin, C. E. Buell, and W. J. Warner, of the local committee, 
for their efforts to promote the interests of our meeting; to the citizens of Geneva 
for their generous hospitality ; to the hotels, for reduced rates; to the school dis. 
trict, for the free use of their school building and the Opera House, and to the 
Geneva Lake Seminary, for the offer cf the free use of its building, and its prof. 
fered entertainment for this evening. 

2. To the Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis, the Wisconsin Central, the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western, and the Western Union railroads, and to the stage and steam. 
boat lines, for reduced fare. 

3. To the Hon. J. B. Cassoday, of Janesville, and the Rev, George T. Ladd, of 
Milwaukee, for their able and instructive lectures. 

4. To Prof. Albert Salisbury, for his valuable labors in preparing the History 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, and to Pres. W. D. Parker, for his efti- 
cient services in preplexing emergencies. 

5. To President MacAlister and the other officers of the Association, for the 
prompt and efficient discharge of their duties, rendering the sessions of the As- 
sociation pleasant and profitable. 

6. To the Press generally, for nany favors; to the Chicago Tribune, the Mil. 
waukee Sentinel, and especially to the Geneva Heraid, for the very full daily re. 
ports of our proceedings. 

%. To Sergeant Rhode, for his valuable paper on Signal Service, and his kind 
invitation to the teachers of Wisco isin to visit his oftice in Milwaukee and re- 
ceive such other infor...ation as they may desire. 

The Report was adopted. 

Prof. Salisbury presented the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the sense of the last sentence of Art. II, of the constitution, is 
hereby declared to be, that persons once elected honorary members may become 
active members in any year thereafter by the payment of the prescribed fee. 


Mr. Emery presented the following resolutions, which were adopted: 


Resolved, That the Board of Regents of Normal Schools are hereby respectfully 
requested to take into consideration the advisability of establishing a Kinder- 
garten in some one or more of the State Normal Schools. 

Resolved, That the President of this Association be requested to forward a copy 
of the above resolution to the President of the Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools. 


The Exhibitory Department was perhaps the most attractive feature of the As- 
sociation. Although the exhibit was very small, owing to the negligence of the 
proper officer, yet a beginning was made which at once removes the experimental 
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character of the department and assures its success. Great credit is due to the 
gentlemen who took hold of the work at a late day and pushed it forward. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that it will will prove of great value to the schools 
throughout the state. 

At six o’clock, the business of the Association being completed, President Mac- 
Alister thanked the Association for its kind treatment of himself and declared it 
adjourned sine die. " A. A. MILLER, 

Secretary. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

One of our veteran teachers, who is about entering a field of labor somewhat 
further north, and out of the state, thus discourses on the Association, in the La 
Crosse Republican. The article is not an unfit accompaniment to the papers given 
this month, and to the record of proceedings.— Eprs. : 

To the Editor of the Republican and Leader: 

It is now twelve years since we first attended a meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association. That was in 1867, in this city. Many men then promi- 
nent in the work of education are no longer seen in our gatherings. Some are 
dead, some have left the profession, and some are teaching in other states. The 
meeting of 1867 was honored with the presence of the chief magistrate of the 
State, as were several succeeding meetings, and he gave us encouragement by 
his words of sympathy; and the teachers of this State will always retain a grate- 
ful remembrance of Hon. Lucius Fairchild, the only governor who has favored 
our assemblies with his presence, entertained us at his home, encouraged us by 
his words, and given formal expression to his profound appreciation of our 
work. 

It is interesting to note the changes that have taken place in the Association. 
A large number of young men have been added to its membership, and those who 
met in La Crosse in 1867 are now among the older members. We can see that 
great advance has been made in the educational opinions of the older members, 
and that their views are more clearly defined. All are more profoundly impressed 
in regard to the necessity of giving more attention to improving our country 
schools, to strengthening and fostering our normal schools, and also in regard to 
the important relations which the State University and the colleges sustain to all 
grades of schools below them. 

In the meeting of the Association just held at Geneva Lake, we could see that 
there were no backward steps. There was a more emphatic expression, it ap- 
peared to us, than we have ever before heard in favor of higher education, in favor 
of kindergarten work as adapted to the public schools, and also in favor of class- 
ical studies; while at the same time there appeared to be less tenacity for scien- 
tific studies. There appeared also to be a growing conviction that the study of 
the English language should receive far more attention in our schools than it 
now receives; and that, too, without sacrificing the ancient classics, especially 
Latin. It begins to be seen by many, that the primary} schools cannot be ele- 
vated in their character until a more thorough higher education is secured, by 
which the teachers of the primary schools may be better fitted for their impor. 
tant office. 
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These meetings of the Association are by no means an unimportant affair. Ip 
them is devised and discussed the educational work done in the State. and all or 
nearly all the progress that has been made in educational affairs in Wisconsin for 
the last twenty-five years has emanated from the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
Legislative bodies and boards of education do not often adopt new lines of pol. 
icy in ,education until this policy has been discussed, matured and brought 
within the scope of a practical dealing by the educators themselves, These ed. 
ucators are the pioneers and advanced guard in the great work of building up 
educational institutions, and they are entitled to a fair hearing and deserve the 
considerate judgment of vur people. 

These gatherings of educators are without expense to the State, while the State 
receives al] the benefits resulting therefrom. 

The conclusions reached in the discussions held are as beneficial to the cause 
of our civilization as the deliberations of our legislative bodies, without the po. 
litical intrigue and corruption of the latter. These meetings are held at great 
expense of time and money to the teachers that compose the Association. 

’ The reduction of fare by the railroads and hotels is an indirect benefit to the 
State, which should be appreciated by all. This reduction will, without doubt, 
amount at each annual meeting to not less than one t).ousand dollars. In the 
recent meeting there was probably an attendance of two hundred and fifty 
teachers, and if we place the average expense of each icacher at twelve dollars, 
which is a low estimate, the total expense was not less than three thousand dollars, 

Some of the teachers, especially ladies, meet this expense at great sacrifice. 
This is not written in any complaining spirit, but to show that these educational 
workers are entitled to some consideration for the efforts they make to advance 
the cause to which their lives are consecrated. 

The educational advantages with which the State of Wisconsin is highly 
favored are the result of the study and the deliberations of the teachers in charge 
of our schools, and the measures adopted by the legislature are simply the con- 
clusions that have been reached in the gatherings of the “ Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association.” B. M. ReyNowps. 


EDITORIAL. 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


The papers read at Geneva are marked by a wholesome conservatism. Not to 
advert to them all in detail, we will instance the papers on the reformed spelling, 
the kindergarten, and the metric system. 

It used to be common to describe disproportioned and impractical educational 
views as hobbies. Parties who were noted as urging such views were spoken of as 
riding hobbies. We think a new figure of speech is more applicable just now. 
Various reforms are advocated which are not so much visionary or impractical 
as remote and diflicult of realization; and the mistake of many consists in look- 
ing at them only through an educational telescope, and bringing them apparently 
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near, while to the ordinary, matter of fact observer, who looks at things coolly, 
out of a common pair of eyes, they are seen to be, as they are, a good ways off. 

The reformed spelling is one case in point. A reform is desirable, is neces- 
sary, is sure to come. But it is out of the question to make it come rapidly, or 
by great leaps. It is not a matter about which people can be excited, or roused 
to enthusiasm. You may convince a common man, of good intelligence, that it 
would be a great pecuniary saving, but he considers that the saving to him would 
of no great account, and don’t care to bother. You may show him that it takes 
twice as long for a child to learn to read as it need to, but he does not remember 
any particular difficulty in learning to read, and is rather of the opinion that he 
spent half his time at school, as it was, in mischief, or in misdirected occupation ; 
under a restraint at which his instincts rebelled. He is of opinion that you most 
need to have better teachers and better ideas of school work than the present 
ones. An dif you try to get pub ishers to inaugurate the reform, they consider 
the capital they have in type and stereotype plates, and books already printed — 
some of them not too salable now — and the slowness of custom to change; and 
they take little stock in the enterprise. 

And yet the reform should be p ushed, and persisted in, and by degrees it will 
be brought about. If the spelling of one hundred words is simplified and short- 
ened, insensibly, but universally and permanently, in ten years, that will be a 
real gain. We think Prof. Carpenter takes a sensible view of the general subject. 

Next comes the kindergarten. In this state, roughly speaking, are about 
125,000 children, we suppose, of kindergarten age, if that is from three to six. 
Of these we estimate one-fifth to be in the independent cities — 25,000. In three 
or four, or a half-dozen of these cities, we think it not unlikely an attempt may 
be made, in as many years, to have kindergartens. Time alone will show with 
what degree of success. For the state at large, the institution is a present imprac- 
ticability, and long will be, with slight exceptions. We do notaftirm that it may 
not, in some modified form, be widely introduced in the future; but at present 
the people, the legislature, and a great sh are of the educational public themselves, 
are unmindful of so simple and useful and feasible a reform as unifying our frag- 
mentary school system — in other words, putting into operation a town system. 
We think the normal school board have shown a wholesome conservatism in not 
being in any haste about kindergarten work. They are not looking at it through 
a telescopes, it is evident. 

The $25,000 of the high-school fund gravitates to the centers of population. 
The cream of the normal school work goes the same way. The people in the 
country will be willing to see first a state school tax, which turns the tables a 
little in their favor, before there shall be much expenditure, from any public 
fund, in reference to kindergarten work from which they can derive no benefit. 

Prof. Rockwood presents the difficulties connected with the metric system 
reform so well that it is not nec essury to say anything further. That matter is 
one which is eminently practical and will be governed by the facts and necessi - 
ties of business. The pedagogue may prove a thousand times over that the new 
measures are beautiful, but the farmer will long continue to use his bushel basket ; 
and will be slow to adopt a jargon of new names, though some new measures 
may come into use, Still, the world moves, and moves faster than it did. P. 
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STATE CERTIFICATES. 

The annual examination for State Teachers’ Certificates for 1878, was held in 
the Assembly Chamber, August 13-16. The Board of Examiners consisted of 
Prof. Albert Salisbury of Whitewater, Prof. 8. D. Carpenter of Madison, and 
Prof. G. W. Peckham of Milwaukee. Slight changes were made in the plan of 
examination, chemistry being dropped from the list of studies, and the standard 
for limited or five year certificates reduced from 75 to 70, so as to make a greater 
difference between the limited and the unlimited, or life certificates, for the latter 
of which an average of 75 is required. The applicants for the limited certificate 
were examined in the following branches: U. 8. history, arithmetic, geography, 
civil government, algebra, physiology, reading, grammar, penmanship, geome. 
try, physics, orthography and orthoepy, English literature, theory and practice 
of teaching, and the rudiments of mental philosophy. Applicants for life certifi. 
cates are examined in general history, geology, political economy, and botany, 
in addition to the foregoing list, and must also pass a more thorough examina. 
tion in mental philosophy. Eighteen candidates presented themselves and were 
examined in part or all of the prescribed studies. Of this number three were 
ladies. Upon the report of the examiners, unlimited certificates were issued to 
John W. Sercomb of Milwaukee, Dwight Kinney of Darlington, A. A. Miller of 
Waukesha, and M. McMahon of Kewaunee; and limited certificates to Misses 
Mary Lantry, of Manitowoc, and Hattie A. Salisbury, of Whitewater, and to Wm. 
S. Gordon, of Beloit. The examiners speak in high terms of the deportment and 
spirit of the teachers in attendance, and consider them as the best class which 
has been before them for examination. 


! Rrver Fatits Normau.— As the youngest of the four, and as an institution of 
great importance and interest to the northwest part of the state, we are pleased 
to give some words from a late prospectus of the Normal School at River Falls: 

The school now enters upon the fourth year of its growth, and it is thus enabled 
to offer to students those lines of work which a full course of study implies. The 
faculty is full, the material resources will be made ample for the prosecution of 
all branches of the course, and such literary work will be done, as the needs of 
students warrant, to secure their entrance upon the regular Normal course at as 
early day as practicable. 

The advantages of the River Falls Normal are especially commended to the 
attention of those teachers of common schools who wish for such influences as 
will reinforce their aspirations for more thorough acquaintance with the sciences 
which are taught inthe common schools, and who would march abreast of the ever 
progressing art whose practice gives the Normal its characteristic feature. Teach- 
ers are invited to spend much or little time in the work of the school as their cou- 
venience dictates, and while the school will not undertake to do in a given time, 
specific work relative to preparation of teachers for any grade of county certifi- 
cate, it guarantees the best effort of its faculty and of former students to stimu- 
late teachers and students to noble aims and to full and ripe understanding of the 
business of life through the thoughtful investigation of worthy subjects. 


It was intended to publish all the papers given to the Association, but those 
read by Messrs. North and Cummings have not been received, and there is found 
not to be room for the excellent lectures by the Hon. Mr. Cassoday, of Janesville, 
and the Rev. Mr. Ladd, of Milwaukee. The exposition of the Signal Service, 
prepared by Sergt. Rhode, has not been received. 
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Orpinary school exhibits, by the way, are to the reality as a herbarium to a 
flower garden — some dried and labelled leaves. Three or four model classes, 
scientifically and artistically handled, illustrating the possibilities of work, say 
in reading and language, in numbers and geography, would give a better idea of 
what can be done; of a living school. Let the place which invites the Associa- 
tion consider it a duty to do its best in this regard, and prepare accordingly, but 
let there be competing classes. Is it too violent a flight of imagination to sup- 
pose a few wealthy citizens would send on there the competing classes? Could 
not our normal schools get up an Olympic contest? This would be rather more 
noble than a college boat race. 

The outward, material appliances of education develop more rapidly than those 
which are more intellectual and invisible. This would be evident upon compar- 
ing a school-house of to-day, of the best class, fully furnished and equipped, with 
one of the best of thirty or forty years ago; or if the attempt was made to find 
what existed so long ago, in the way of school furnishing establishments, as 
compared with one of our first-class modern houses, such as that of A. H. An- 
drews & Co., in Chicago. School furnitnre formerly we had none scarcely, ex- 
cept such as the carpenter could make with pine boards. Even a blackboard 
was little known. 

The exhibit of Messrs. Andrews & Co. at the Association was another illustra- 
tion of our remark, if compared with the exhibit of school work. But the latter 
can easily be improved another year, if taken hold of with vigor and in season. 
The reason why material things improve more rapidly than intellectual processes ; 
or why we may still find very poor teachers and teaching in fine school-houses 
elegantly furnished and comfortably seated, is not far to seek. It is easy to go 
to the tailor’s and order a new suit of clothes, in the latest style, and put them 
on. Intelligence, culture, refinement, good manners even, are not so easily ob- 
tained. But we are moving in the inward as well as outward spheres of education. 





The new “ study desk,” exhibited at the Association by Messrs. Andrews & Co., 
attracted much attention we hear, and received many enconiums, from normal 
school men and others. They inform us that experience has already dictated 
several slight improvements. We look with much interest to the result of the 
new departure, for the hygienic conditions of the school room are of very great 
importance. The peculiarities of the desk referred to are noticed in the August 
number. It has been introduced already in several places in this state, we learn, 
or is about to be. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


QUESTIONS AND {PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY Pnuysics. By ©. L. Hotze. St. 
Louis: Central Pub. Co. 


We have noticed favorably Mr. Hotze’s elementary works in science, as well 
adapted to our high schools. The teachers of physics will at once appreciate the 
use of this book in making instruction thorough and practical. The answers to 
the Questions now issued will soon be published. 
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HARVEY’s GRADED Scuoon SPELLER. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, 
This Speller, by the author of the popular grammars, is in the direction of the 
spelling reform. [t introduces freely, but not unnecessarily, the diacritical marks 
of Webster for both vowels and consonants, and thus shows the correct pronun. 
ciation of every word, which is quite as important as the spelling. Dictation 
exercises are introduced through the book, which is so arranged as to be sufi. 
cient for all classes in a graded school. Part II introduces exercises in the 
transformation of words to good advantage. Intelligent teachers will be pleased 
with this speller. 
ANDREW’S SLATE Drawina Boor. Chicago. Price 10 cts.; $1.20 per doz. 

This little book just meets a want. It is cheap, simple, and judicious. “Child 
dren require no urging to draw, but when permission is granted there should be 
guidance.” This book furnishes what the young teacher needs for this purpose, 
We see no reason why all the schools in the state may not have a dozen or two 
of them, the cost isso trifling. Prof McGregor, of the Platteville Normal School, 
as is well understood, prepared the book, though his name was by accident 
omitted. Address A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 

THe Teacuer’s Toricat Nore-Book. By T. C. H. Vance, Prin. Ky. Normal 

School. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co. Price 85 cts. by mail. 

This is a nice, compact little blank book, with an index on the margins, some. 
what in the fashion of a ledger index, which embraces the various subjects of 
the teacher’s work, from spelling to algebra, and from music to geology. The 
advantage is that the notes are put under their proper heads, and can be found in 
@moment. Any head not wanted can be changed. 

Woopianp Ecuors. Vocal Music for Schools, By 8, W. Straub. Chicago: 

Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price 50 cts.; $5.00 a dozen. 

Mr. Straub is author of the “ Convention and Choir,” “Crown of Glory,” etc., 
and the title of this compilation, “ Woodland Echoes,” is suggestive of something 
fresh, breezy, and wholesome. Nor is the expectation disappointed. Freedom 
from silliness, a good moral tone, elevating sentiment, and a wide variety make 
up a very commendable School Singer, and the type of both words and music is 
commendably clear, while the principles of music are presented in a plain and 
concise manner. We like the book much. 

County Map.— Nicodemus & Conover, who advertise the New Sectional Map 
of Wisconsin in this number, have sent us a neat little map of Dane county, of 
the same fine style, and the same proportionate scale, as the State map. This is 
one of a series, which are just the thing for local geography. Address the pub- 
lishers for terms. 
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* Supt. AGNES Hosrorp, of Eau Claire coun- | Tue institute at Alma, Buffalo Co., closed 
ty, thus testifies in favor of the text-book sys- | Aug. 16th, witha membership of fifty—twenty 
tem: males, and thirty females. 

THE institute at Milton sent, the first week, Wm.*A. GorMAN, a graduate of the State 
eighteen subscribers to the JouRNAL OF Epvu- University, takes the charge of the Sharon 


cation. public school next year. 














NOTES. 


Tue Mineral Point institute enrolled 126 
teachers the first week. 

Tue register of the Milton Institute show- 
ed 89 members the first week. 

THE institute at Galesville, Trempealeau 
Co., opened with 81 members — more expect- 
ed. 

In Maine, last year, one hundred and fifty 
towns and cities maintained high schools one 
or more terms. 

Tue institute at New Lisbon had 71 mem- 
pers, nearly all ladies. Of these, 53 had at- 
tended high schouls. 

Henry 8S. Hunse, who graduated at Milton 
College this year, has secured the principal- 
ship of the East Troy school. 

Tue institute at West De Pere, Brown Co. 
opened with about 60 members, Aug. 12th; 
and gave promise of excellent work. 

Miss Jutta M. Stanciirr, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has been appointed superintendent of 
Practice Teaching in the River Falls Normal 
School. 

Pror. F. H. Kina, recently astudent at Cor- 
nell University, fills the professorship of Nat- 
ural Science, next year, in the River Falls Nor- 
mal School. 

Miss Mary A. Farranp, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has been elected teacher of English 
Language and Literature in the Whitewater 
Normal School. 

Miss L. 8S. CLARK, of Madison, a graduate of 
the State University, teaches, the coming year, 
the grammar department of the Black River 
Falls High School. 


Miss ANNA S. CLARK has been transferred 
from the Oshkosh Normal School to the River 
Falls, and gives instruction in music, draw- 
ing, and penmanship. 

Mrs. L. L. Cocuran, who taught a portion 
of last year in the Oshkosh Normal School, 
has been promoted as teacher of the prepara- 
tory class of the same school. 

O. N. WaGuey, who graduated with valedic- 
tory oration at the Whitewater Normal School 
at the last commencement, has been engaged 
as the principal of the high school at Necedah. 


Cuas.{N. Brown, of Utica, Dane Co., takes 
charge of the high school in Horicon, next 
year. He has taught successfully several pub- 
lic schools in his own county, and in Illinois. 


Miss F. C. Timanus, of Chicago, a sister of 
Mrs. Ellen C. Craft, the successful Sunday 
School worker, manages, next year, the prim- 
ary grade of pupils in the Whitewater Normal 
School. 
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Ex-Supt, SEARING is very busy at work on 
his first six books of Homer's Iliad. It is 
haif completed, and he expects to place it in 
the hands of the publishers by the opening of 
the winter. 

Pror. L. C. Wooster, a graduate of the 
Whitewater Normal School, and lately a teach 
er at Greeley, Colorado, has been elected pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in the Whitewater 
School. 

Mrs. M. E. JENNEss, for several years the 
principal of the Washington Public School, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., English Lan- 
guage and Literature, next year, in the normal 
school at River Falls. 


teaches 


THE school at Two Rivers opens Sept. 9th, 
with the following corps of teachers: Prof. 
C. L. Powers, principal; Lillie Bushnell, as- 
sistant; Julia Pierpont, Mary L. Shove, Lizzie 
Hayes, Mary Walsh, and J. Arnscteim, in the 
lower departments. 

Miss Mary L. ALLEN, the successful teacher 
in the primary department of the Whitewater 
Normal School the past two years, was elect- 
ed to take charge of the same grade in the 
River Falls School. She is prevented by ill- 
ness from filling the position. 

Supt. AGNEs HosForp, of Eau Claire, says 
in a communication to the school districts of 
her county: ‘Above all things avoid a dis- 
trict quarrel, which is not only a present evil, 
but leaves its baneful influence on the whole 
community for years to come.” 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for holding 
three additional institutes as follows. 


County. Place. Time Du. Conductor. 
Milwaukee, 

Ist Dist. Oak Cr’k.Oct 14. 1 wA. F. North. 
Dodge, 

2d Dist. Mayville.Oct14 1wA. Salisbury. 
Dodge, 

1st Dist. Lowell. Oct2il 1wD. McGregor. 


Hosea Barns will conduct the institute at 
Shawano, beginning Sept. 9th, and continuing 
one week. The public school house is the 
only building in the place suitable for the in- 
stitute, and it would be occupied by the school 
after the second week in September; and hence 
the necessityof the changes in the time and 
conductor. 

Supt. Ratusun, of Buffalo Co., writes in 
reference to his institute, held at Alma: “To 
say that it was a success, but very faintly ex- 
presses the opinion of those who attended. It 
was the first two weeks’ institute this county 
has ever been favored with, and every member 
had brought home to him the inferiority of the 
work, both in quantity and quality, done inan 
institute of four or five days duration.” 
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Senator A. D. ANDREws, of River Falls, a 
member of the normal school board, returned 
the first week in August from a trip of three 
months in Europe. He has greatly enjoyed 
his journey. 

Supt. Pui_prick writes from the Paris Ex- 
position, that ** while the educational exhibit 
from the United States is somewhat limited, it 
is certainly both attractive and valuable. Bel- 
gium has the most remarkable educational ex- 
hibit in the Exposition, and one that has evi- 
dently been prepared at great cost of time, 
labor, and money.” 

Miss A. J. @nare, of Palmyra, the daughter 
of the late Hon. A, J. Chaig, former Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, graduated, 
this summer, at the school of Oratory in Bos- 
ton, Mass. She has been engaged as the 
teacher of Elocution in the State University, 
next year. Her readings are highly commend- 
ed. 

THE attendance upon the Normal Schools 
for the year ending Aug 31st, was as follows: 

Schools. Norm’! Dep. Train’g Dep. Total. 
Platteville..... 224 235 459 





23. 
Whitewater... 315 137 
Oshkosh...... 374 241 
River Falls.... 100 259 
1,015 872 1,885 


A ciass of school girls, highly educated on 
the newest principles, was pouring forth to 
the Bishop of Manchester a list of Latin 
words, with the English equivalents, and they 
came to the word which we elders should call 
vicissim. ‘* We-kiss-im,” said the girls, ‘ we- 
kiss-im, by turns.’ **Ah, do you! * answered 
the Bishop; “then I don’t wonder at your 
adopting the new pronunciation.” 


Tue Teachers’ Seminary of the Holy Fam- 
ily, at St. Francis, Milwaukee Co., is a Normal 
School, under the management of the Catholic 
Church. Rey. Theo. Brunner is the rector, 
and he also has charge of a collegiate depart- 
ment in the same institution. The average 
attendance in the teachers’ seminary, last 
year, was fifty-five, and in the college about 
twenty. The fall term opens Sept. 4th. 


THE attendance upon the institute at Rich- 
land Center was 64. The Observer, published 
at that place, says: ‘The attendance has 
not been quite up to the standard of the past, 
but enough have participated to render it 
pleasant and profitable. The conductors, 


Profs. Reynolds and Nye, have secured the 
highest commendation from the teachers.” 
The former lectured an evening upon ‘The 
Fitness and Unfitness of Our American School 
Teachers.” 





} 
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Miss Lizzie 8. Spencer, of Evansville, and 
a graduate of the State University, has been 
secured as the teacher of Natural Sciences jn 
the Female College at Fox Lake. She will be 
an excellent addition to its faculty. 

A NEAT Catalogue of the Wisconsin Female 
College, at Fox Lake, has recently been issued, 
Seven teachers were employed last year, with 
Rey. A. O. Wright, M. A., as the principal, 
There were in attendance 166 students, a gain 
of 39 over that of the previous year. Of these, 
81 were collegiates, and 69 academicians; the 
balance being music scholars and specialists, 
The fall term opens Sept. 4th. The institu. 
tion is evidently doing superior work. 

Supt. Tracy also says to the school officers; 
‘“See that there is a uniformity of the text 
books used in your schools. Much precious 
time and money are wasted in several of our 
schools through lack of uniformity. In many 
cases the teacher is compelled to form two or 
more Classes, when there should be only one; 
and thus the time for each recitation is short- 
ened, and the general interest greatly lessen. 
ed.” 

AN article in the National Journal of Edu- 
cation, on the educational exhibit of this coun- 
try at Paris, states that ** Milwaukee prepar- 
ed a great many volumes of new things. The 
State University, and all the Normal Schools 
of Wisconsin, are finely represented.” In re- 
gard to the awards of the prizes, it says: “The 
American exhibition has received a very lib- 
eral share of them, in fact, a share out of pro- 
portion to the space occupied, but not out of 
proportion to its just merits. The JourNaL 
oF EDUCATION gets a bronze medal, the high- 
est award of any educational journal in any 
country. It is a matter of congratulation al- 
so, that Dr. Henry Barnard receives a medal 
for the vast range of his educational labors, as 
represented by his twenty-six volumes of edu- 
cational matter.” 

Tue Burlington High School had 102 pupils 
last year. It graduated 19 of these June 28th, 
all of whom are prepared to enter either 
the Classical or Scientific Course of the State 
University, or some of other college. This 
school has four departments, and has secured 
a permanency among the teachers and officers, 
which is of the highest advantage. The prin- 
cipal, Prof. E. RK. Smith, has been engaged for 
his seventh year in the school; the assistant, 
for her fifth year; the grammar teacher, for 
her eleventh; the intermediate, for her sev- 
enth; and the primary, for her fourth. The 
president of the school board, is now serving 
on his twelfth year; and one of the directors 
on his fourteenth. 
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NOTES. 


Tue institute at Menomonie, Dunn Co 
which fclosed August 16th, had 31 members. 
Though the attendance was small, the work by 
Prof. Earthman was excellent. 

Tue State Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Maine says, in his last annual re- 
port, that the work in the Normal Schools 
should be more largely professional and less 


academic. 

Tur Inter-State Collegiate Association held 
at St. Louis, Mo., May 9th, last, adopted the 
following resolutions. 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
the following named persons: Dr. Bateman, 
President of Knox College, Galesburg, Ill.; 
William Hyde, Dr. Wm. A. McCandless, T. M. 
Parvin, and Frank 1. Moulton, of he ~s 
Geo. E. Pugh, Green Castle, Ind. ; . Haz- 
elton, Oberlin, Ohio; and E. W. Ma a Mt. 
Vernon, Lowa, be appointed to take into con- 
sideration the following points: 

1st. To provide for a permanent place of 
meeting for this Association. 

2d. To provide for the incorporation of the 
Association under the laws of the state in 
which it shall meet. 

3d. To provide a new constitution and by- 
laws, 1m which provisions shall pe made for 
admitting to membership in the Association 
as trustees, and as an advisory board, Alumni 
of colleges concerned, professors of said in- 
stitutions, and such distinguished persons as 
may take an interest in the Association. Said 
constitution to provide for contests in Oratory 
and Essay Writing,and Competitive Examina- 
pov iy such studies as the Association may 
see fi 

phon Resolved, That the above committee 
have power to fill vacancies occurring in sai 
committee, and that they be instructed to re- 
port at the next meeting of the Association, 
to be held at Lowa City, Lowa, the first Wednes 
day in May, 1879. 

Hon.W. ©. Whitford, the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, has been appointed 
by this committee as the member thereof from 
Wisconsin. 

Supt. Tracy, 2d Dist. Rock county, issued, 
Aug. 3d, a circular addressed to the school dis- 
trict officers. Among the sensible things 
which he presents, is the following: 

“From teachers, monthly reports, I learn 
that several districts are still following * the 
olden time custom’ of extending the school 
term into or through the * heated season’ (Ju- 
ly and August), much to the disadvantage of 
all concerned. There is always a great falling 
off in attendance, with a like decrease in in- 
terest on the part of those that remain. The 
extreme heat unnerves both teacher and pu- 

ils for doing vigorous and successful work. 
tis far better to divide the school year into 
three terms. If you are to have eight months 
of school during’ the year, let there be a fall 
term of two and a half months, commenc ing 
about the 10th of September; then a winter 
term of three months, commencing the 1st of 
December (for that is as early as “the larger 
scholars will be in attendance), followed by a 
short vacation, and then closing with aspr ing 
term of two and ahalf months. Such you wil 
find to be far more fruitful in good results than 
two long terms, one extending through the 
hottest of the season. 


{ 
| 
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AN institute, two weeks long, was held aq 
Reedsburg, Sauk Co., the first half of August. 
It was conducted by Prof. Twining, of Mon- 
roe, and Supt. Lunn, of Sauk Co. The mem- 
bers, 101 in all, enjoyed greatly the instruction, 
and commended highly the conductors. 

Pror. D. McGRecor, who conducted an in- 
stitute for two weeks at Lancaster, Grant Co., 
wrote in the midst of his work: ‘ We havea 
very large attendance here —123 earolled. The 
quality, too, is far above the average. It is, in 
all respects, one of the most satisfactory in- 
stitutes Lever held. Profs. Sprague and Zim- 
mermann are both doing excellent work.”’ 











Tue Board of Education, Racine, at its meet- 
ing onthe 6th of August, appointed Miss Eliza 
Christie, Principal of the First and Second 
Ward Schools; Miss Harriet Shaw, Principal 
of the Sixth Ward School; Miss E. Barr, Prin- 
cipal of the Father Matthews Hall School, 
Miss Jones, Miss Houghton, and the Misses 
Delia and Maggie Knight were elected teach- 
ers in the several primary schools. 

A TERRIFIC storm and hurricane visited the 
section about Darlington the second week in 
July, blowing away the Marsh school house, 
eight miles west of Darlington, and the Wilson 
house, miles south. The Ham- 
street school house. four miles southwest, was 
occupied when the storm struck it, blowing it 
all to pieces. All the children, thirty in num- 
injured, several seriously. The 
teacher, Miss Mather, had her collar- 
dislocated. 
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C.J. CoLuieR, superintendent of Jefferson 
county. offers about 70 different premiums for 
best exhibits of educational work at the coun- 
ty fair next September. The are di- 
vided into three classes, C, B, A, comprising 
one, and three departments. Prizes are 
offered for penmanship, map-drawing — Wis- 
consin, general exhibition, drawing of school 
house in which pupil attends school, specimen 
of business letter, programme of daily work, 
map of Jefferson county, with description, etc. 
This is a most commendab!e effort, and if re- 
peated a few times will doa great amount of 
good to the schools of Jefferson county. 

Pror. F. W. DENISON, 
Marshall Academy, 
cular for the next year. 
Sept. 25th, and closes just before holidays. 
The former preceptress, Miss J. L. Terry, an 
efficient and popular teacher, is retained. Tu- 
ition is only $5.00 and $6.0) per term; and 
board from $1.50 to $2.50 per week. The acad- 
emy is opened to both gentlemen and ladies, 
and prepares students for college, for teaching 
public schools, and for giving instruction in 
instrumental music. 
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the principal of the 
Dane Co., has issued a cir- 
The fall term opens 
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ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a con- 

densed and comprehensive treatment of the 

subject. based upon the methods taught inthe 

National School of Elocution and Oratory. 

Cloth. $1 25 
THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. now ready. 200 pages each. 

Latest readings and dialogues. Paper, 35c.; 

cloth. 75r. 

BEST THINGS FROM THE BEST 
AUTHORS. Vols. 1 and 2, now ready. 
Vol. 1 contains Elocutioniet’s Annuals. Nos. 
1,2ard 3. Vol. II contains Elecution’s An- 
pet Nos. 4,5,and 6. 600 pages each. Cloth. 


ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward 
Beecher, delivered before the National School 
of Elocution and Oratory. Paper, 15c.; cloth, 
25c. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. 
Wall chart, 32x44 inches. mounted. $2. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall 
chart. 60x72 inches, $8.00. 

Ary of the above publications sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

J.W SHOEMAKER & CO., 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philiadelpha. 


NEW MAP OF WISCONSII 


NICODEMUS & CONOVER'S 


New Sectional Wall Map of Wisconsin, 


Scale: 1 inch to6 miles; size: 55x71; price: 
$i. Finely Lithographed and beautifully prin. 
ted in Oil Colors. 


Shows original Marsh and Prairie lands, 
Gives nearly a thousand new names. A smal] 
political map shows the Judicial Circuits ang 
the Congressional and Asscmbly Districts, 

Accompanying each map is an Idex Gnide 
Book by the uee of which any Post Office or 
village in the state can be immediately locat- 
ed. Itécontains also tables of distances of 
each place from Chicago, Mi.waukee and Mad- 


ison. 
NICODEMUS & CONOVER, 
Madison, Wia, 











JUST PUBLISHED: 
BUTTERFIELD’S SYSTEM OF PUNCTUATION. 


Being a concise treatise on Grammatical and Rhetorical Punctuation 
for the use of Schools. By C. W. Butterfield. Bound in flexible cloth. 
Price 40 cents. Copy mailed on receipt of price. Copies to teachers 
at introductory rates. 

Though the work is designed for the use of schoo!s, it is also adapted for the 
requirements of professional and business men,who desire to write or correspond 
without fear of misapprehension or mistake. A useful diagram for teaching the 
system, and an exemplification of the marks used in proof reading, are a suit- 
able appendix to the work. W. J. PARK & CO., Publishers, Madison, Wis. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH ANALYSIS, Iliustrated by a New System of 
Diagrams. By Stephen H. Carperter, Prof. of English in the University 
of Wisconsin. 

This book, the result of the author’s experience in the class room, is designed 
to assist students, by a System of Diagrams, in obtaining the outline structure 
of sentences, which an ordinary knowledge of English grammar may presup.- 
pose, and thus fix in the eye and mind the principles of analysis, a correct knowl- 
edge of which, as a rule, is wanting among students. 

Price, in boards, 25 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 

In pkeparatior, a Treatise on Orthoepy. 
W. J. PARK & CO., Publishers, Madison, Wis. 


[|i make money faster at work for us than 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schoots, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarnis, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tir, 102 E. 2d St., Vincinnatl, 


at anything el-e. Capi'al not required; we | 

will start you. $12 perday at home made 

by theindurtrions. Men, women, boys and 
girle wanted — where to work for us. Now 
is the time. ‘ostly outfit and terme free. Ad- 
drees, Truz & Co., Augusta, Me. 








125 MUSIC $1 5 at the NEW ENGLAND 
Lessons for Conservatory, 
Music Hall; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjes, Music Hall, Boston. 








NEW ENGLAND | Fumishes and fills situations. 





MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. Music Hall, Boston. 











